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DENVER RECEIVED 


Approximately 2,000,000 Head 
of Live Stock for the First Seven 
Months of 1932 


very materially expanded its outlet for all classes of live 

stock, so that it now supplies a great deal of live stock for 
slaughter elsewhere, and has sold many thousands of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep to go to all points of the compass—many to points on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 


I ADDITION to the slaughter at Denver, that market has 


During the past spring the West Coast alone bought for 
slaughter 27,000 cattle at Denver. 


By marketing at Denver— 


YOU SAVE SHRINK, 
YOU SAVE FEED, 
YOU SAVE FREIGHT, 
YOU SAVE TIME. 


(Published at 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at Post Office at Denver, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing at Special Postage Provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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Up the Texas Trail 


BY JOHN K. STANDISH 


Editor, Montana Newspaper Association, Great Falls, Montana 


HE OLD-TIME COWBOY WHO RULED THE 

range in what is now Montana is rapidly becom- 

ing a tradition. When the public domain was 
settled and fenced by the homesteaders, it brought 
the end of the era of the big “outfits” which grazed 
beef cattle by the thousands upon the undulating 
prairies. Montana will continue to be an important 
beef-growing state, but it will not be under the con- 
ditions which prevailed in the seventies, eighties, and 
nineties of the last century. Our beef cattle of today 
are being grown more efficiently, and perhaps in 
greater number, but not so romantically. 

Motion-picture stories and western novels have 
done much to immortalize the cowpuncher, but often 
his faults as well as his good qualities have been 
exaggerated. Montanans of the present generation 
and the generations to come should endeavor to keep 
in mind the true picture of the men who rode the 
ranges and got so much enjoyment out of the free 
and broad expanses of nature. 

No one has better described the true Montana 
cowboy than Granville Stuart in his book, “Forty 
Years on the Frontier.” Mr. Stuart, in 1880, organ- 
ized one of the first big outfits in Montana, and for 
several years thereafter was its superintendent. He 
knew the cattlemen, the cowpunchers, and the cattle 
business intimately. He knew the Texas Trail, too, 
over which many of the cattle were brought to Mon- 
tana from Texas and Arizona. Hence his descrip- 
tion of the cowboys he knew, the life they led, the 
hazards they faced fearlessly, and the responsibili- 
ties they carried unflinchingly, is worthy of keep- 
ing fresh.in one’s memory. Mr. Stuart said: 


Cowboys a Unique Tribe 


Here I wish to give my impression of cowboys—or “cow- 
punchers,” as they called themselves—gathered from my ten 
years’ association with them on the range. They were a 
class by themselves, and the genuine “dyed-in-the-wool” ones 
came from the Southwest—most of them from Texas. Born 
and reared: on the great open ranges, located far from civil- 
ization, isolated from everything but cattle, they came to 
know and understand the habits and customs of range cattle 
as no one else could know them. Always on the frontier, 
beyond organized society or law, they formulated laws of 
their own that met their requirements, and they enforced 
them, if necessary, at the point of a six-shooter. ‘They were 
reluctant to obey any law but their own, and chafed under 
restraint. They were loyal to their outfit and to one another. 
A man who was not square could not long remain with an 
outfit. 

A herd was perfectly safe in the hands of a “boss” and 
his outfit. Every man would sacrifice his life to protect the 
herd. If personal quarrels or disputes arose while on a 
round-up or on a drive, the settlement was left until the 
round-up was over and the men released from duty; and then 
they settled their differences man to man and without inter- 
ference from their comrades. They often paid the penalty 
with their lives. 

A Law unto Themselves 


Cowpunchers were strictly honest, as they reckoned hon- 
esty, but they did not consider it stealing to take anything 
they could lay hands on from the government or from 
Indians. There was always a bitter enmity between them 
and the soldiers. 

A shooting scrape that resulted in the death of one or 
both of the combatants was not considered a murder, but an 
affair between themselves. If a sheriff from Texas or Arizona 
arrived on one of our northern ranges to arrest a man for 
murder, the other cowpunchers would invariably help him 
make his escape. 

They were chivalrous, held women in high esteem, and 
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were always gentlemen in their presence. They wore the 
best clothes that they could buy, and took a great pride in 
their personal appearance and in their trappings. The men 
of our outfit used to pay $25 a pair for made-to-order riding- 
boots, when the best store boots in Helena were $10 a pair. 


Picturesque Trappings 


Their trappings consisted of a fine saddle, silver-mounted 
bridle, pearl-handled six-shooter, latest model cartridge belt 
with silver buckle, silver spurs, a fancy quirt with silver 
mountings, a fine riata, sometimes made of rawhide, a pair 
of leather chaps, and a fancy hat-band, often made from the 
dressed skin of a diamond-backed rattlesnake. They wore 
expensive, stiff-brimmed, light felt hats, brilliantly colored 
handkerchiefs knotted about their necks, light-colored shirts, 
and exquisitely fitted, very high-heeled riding-boots. 

Each cowpuncher owned one or more fine saddle-horses— 
often a thoroughbred—on which he lavished his affections; 
and the highest compliment he could pay you was to allow 
you to ride his favorite horse. Horse-racing was one of his 
favorite sports. 

There were men among them who were quick as lightning 
to draw a gun, and who were the best shots I ever saw; 
others who could do fancy turns with a rope; and still others 
who could ride any horse that could be saddled or bridled. 
But the best and most reliable men were those who did all 
these things reasonably well. 

On the range or the trail their work was steady, hard, 
and hazardous, and with a good deal of responsibility. They 
were out from three to six months at a time. Hence, when 
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they did get to town, it is not to be wondered at if they did 
do a little celebrating in their own way. Few of them drank 
to excess; some of them gambled; they all liked a good show 
and a dance. They always patronized the best restaurant 
or eating-place in town, and ice-cream and fresh oysters were 
never omitted from their menu. 


Singing Cattle to Slumber 


When on night herd, it was necessary to sing to the 
cattle to keep them quiet. The sound of the boys’ voices made 
the cattle know that their protectors were there guarding 
them, and this gave them a sense of security. There were 
two songs that seemed to be favorites. The tunes were 
similar, and all their tunes were monotonous and pitched to 
a certain key. I suppose they learned just a tune that was 
most soothing to the cattle. I know that their songs always 
made me drowsy and feel at peace with the world. 


The first place they struck for in a town was the livery 
stable, where they saw to it that their horses were properly 
cared for. The barber shop was their next objective. The 
noisy fellow, in exaggerated costume, who rode up and down 
the streets whooping and shooting in the air, was never a 
cowpuncher from any outfit. He was usually some “would-be” 
bad man from the East, decked out in paraphernalia from 
Montgomery Ward’s at Chicago. 

As the country settled up and the range business became 
a thing of the past, most of the old reliable cowboys engaged 
in other business. Their natural love for animals and an 
out-of-doors life led many of them to settle on ranches, and 
they are today among the most successful ranchers and cattle- 
growers. 

The Texas Trail 


The story of the Montana cattle ranges would not be 
complete without a brief description of the Texas Trail, as 
more than one-half of the Montana range cattle were driven 
over the trail, and almost every cowboy who worked on the 
ranges made one or more drives up the trail. 


The trail started at the Rio Grande, crossing the Colo- 
rado River at San Angelo; then across the Llanos Estacado, 
or Staked Plains, to the Red River, about where Amarillo 
now is. From there it ran due north to the Canadian River 
and on to Dodge City, where it crossed the Arkansas River; 
and then on to Ogallala, crossing the North Platte at Camp 
Clark. From Ogallala it followed the Sidney and Black Hills 
stage-road north to Cottonwood Creek, then to Hat Creek, 
and across to Belle Fourche; then over to Little Powder 
River and down that stream to its mouth, where it crossed 
Tongue River to the Yellowstone, crossing the stream just 
above Fort Keogh. From here it ran up Sunday Creek, across 
the Little Dry; followed up the Big Dry to the divide; then 
down Lodge Pole Creek to the Musselshell River, which was 
the end of the trail. Texas cattle were sometimes driven clear 
up into Canada, but never in any considerable numbers. 
Ogallala was a great trading center in the range days. Many 
herds were driven up from Texas, sold, and turned over to 
northern buyers at that place. 

There were usually from 2,000 to 3,000 cattle in a trail 
herd. The outfit consisted of a trail-boss, eight cowpunchers, 
a cook, a horse-wrangler, about sixty-five cow-horses, and a 
four-horse chuck-wagon that carried provisions and the men’s 
blankets. The food provided was corn meal, sorghum 
molasses, beans, salt, sugar, and coffee. 


Daily Routine Followed 


The cattle were as wild as buffaloes, and difficult to handle 
for the first week or ten days, until they had gained confi- 
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dence in the cowpunchers and accustomed themselves to the 
daily routine. By that time some old range steer had estab- 
lished himself leader of the herd, and everything settled down 
to a regular system. 

The daily program was breakfast at daylight and all the 
herd to graze awhile. The horse herd and mess-wagon pulled 
out, and then the herd was started, with two cowpunchers 
in the lead or “point.” The man at the left point was next 
in command to the trail-boss; two were on the swing, two on 
the flank, and there were two drag-drivers whose business it 
was to look after the calves that played out, the footsore, and 
the laggards. In this order they grazed along until noon. 
The mess-wagon would camp. One-half the crew would go 
in, eat dinner, change horses, and go back to the herd as 
quickly as possible; and the other half would eat, change 
horses, and the herd would be started forward again. It 
would be kept moving until the sun was low and sufficient 
water for the cattle would be found. Camp would then be 
made. One-half of the men would go to supper, catch up 
night horses, and return to the herd, when the remaining 
half would do the same. The herd would be grazing on bed- 
ground, and by dark would all be down. 


Night Divided into Watches 


The nights were divided into four periods. The first 
watch stood until 10 o’clock, the second until 12 o’clock, the 
third until 2 A. M., and the fourth until morning. In case of 
storms or stampedes, the entire crew was on duty and re- 
mained with the herd until it was back on the trail again, 
no matter how long that might be. It was no unusual thing 
for cowpunchers to remain in the saddle thirty-six hours at 
a stretch; but they never complained, and not one of them 
ever left a herd until relieved. Of all the thousands of herds 
driven over the Texas Trail, there was never one lost or 
abandoned by the cowpunchers. 

When the first herd started north, Indians and Mexican 
outlaws tried the experiment of slipping up on the herd on a 
dark night, popping a blanket to stampede it, with the hope 
of cutting off some of the lead cattle and driving them east 
to market. The practice did not last long. The dead bodies 
of a few Indians and Mexicans found on the plains told the 
story, and were sufficient warning to others similarly minded. 
The cowpunchers were loyal to their outfit, and would fight 
for it quicker than they would for themselves. 


Thunderstorms Starting Stampedes 


One of the worst things that they had to contend with 
on the trail was the terrific electrical storms so prevalent on 
the plains, and along the Arkansas and Platte Rivers, during 
the summer months. They came on suddenly, with a high 
wind that blew the tent over, and the chuck-wagon too, if it 
was not staked to the ground. Zigzag streaks of lightning 
tore through the inky blackness of the sky, followed by 
deafening claps of thunder that fairly made the ground trem- 
ble. Over and around the herd the lightning was always 
worst. Every man in the outfit was out in the darkness and 
pouring rain, riding around the cattle, singing the weird cow- 
boy songs in an effort to keep the herd quiet. Two of the 
favorites were: “We go north in the spring, but will return 
in the fall,” and “We are bound to follow the Lone Star 
Trail.” 

All at once comes a flash and a crash, and a bolt strikes 
in the midst of them. It is too much. The cattle spring tv 
their feet as one animal. There is a rattling of horns and 
thunder of hoofs, as the maddened herd dashes off across the 
slippery, broken ground, and the men riding at breakneck 
speed to keep ahead of and turn them; for the only way to 
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stop them is to throw them in a circle and “mill” them. If 
a horse should fall, it is certain death to horse and rider. 
Not a few lost their lives in that way. 

In the morning the herd might be fifteen or twenty miles 
from camp, and it would take all day or longer to get them 
back on the trail. All the cowpunchers would be kept in the 


From painting by Charles M. Russell 
ROPING A MAVERICK 


saddle, without rest or food, until all were moving along 
again. If a cowboy was killed in a stampede, his comrades 
dug a shallow grave, wrapped the trampled form in his 
blanket, and laid him to rest. 


Trail-Boss Had Large Responsibility 


The greatest responsibility rested on the trail-boss. He 
had to know where water was a day ahead, and the drive 
was made accordingly. There was one dry drive forty miles 
long. When there was a long, dry drive, the cattle would 
be watered, and then pushed on away into the night. If the 
wind was from the north next morning, the herd would 
travel along all right; but if there was no wind, they would 
travel slowly. If the wind blew up from behind late in the 
afternoon, when they were suffering for water, there was 
trouble. They would “bull”—that is, try to turn and go back 
to water; and it required all the skill and best efforts of 
every cowpuncher in the outfit to keep the herd moving for- 
ward, and then it could not always be done. 

I have seen a herd traveling along only a few miles from 
where they were going to be watered, when the wind would 
suddenly blow from a river behind them. The cattle would 
turn as one cow, start for that water, possibly ten miles 
distant, and nothing could stop them. 

A herd cannot be made to swim a large river if the sun- 
shine on the water is reflected in their eyes; nor will they go 
jnto a river if a wind is blowing and the water ripples. In 
1885, John Lea, one of the experienced trail-bosses, struck 
the Yellowstone River with a herd. The wind blew hard for 
three days and kept the water rippled, and nothing could 
induce the cattle to cross until the water was smooth. 

A day’s drive on the trail is from ten to fifteen miles, 
but it is always governed by water. A herd of steers makes 
much better time than a mixed herd. There was never such 
a thing as “resting up” or “laying over;” the herd was kept 
moving all the time. 

A company or an individual stocking a range would go 
south, buy the cattle, and notify his foreman to send an out- 
fit to some point south to receive a herd of cattle and to trail 
them to somewhere in Montana, and give him the brands 
and money for expenses. There was a fortune in that herd 
of cattle, but he was not worried. He knew the cattle would 
arrive on time and in the best possible condition. 
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COLORADO STOCK GROWERS AND FEEDERS 
IN SESSION 


HE MIDSUMMER MEETING OF THE COLORADO 

Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association at Buena Vista 
on July 18 and 19 was well attended and a marked success 
in every way. The recent advance in live-stock prices was 
cheering, but could not entirely dispel the gloom of members 
from the central and eastern sections of the state, where 
drought conditions are the worst in many years. In spite 
of this, there was evidenced a grim determination to hang on 
and weather the storm. 

Special attention was centered on financing the industry 
this fall. J. N. Neal, of Meeker, told of the urgent need of 
emergency credit in the Western Slope area. George M. 
Corlett, former lieutenant governor and now president of the 
San Luis Valley Agricultural and Live Stock Credit Corpora- 
tion, outlined the steps that have been taken through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to provide credit in the 
valley. C. N. Arnett, manager of the Intermountain Live 
Stock Credit Corporation, Denver, explained the working 
of the joint marketing and financing scheme of that organiza- 
tion, and stated that it could take care of live-stock loans in 
considerable volume, discounting them with the federal inter- 
mediate credit bank. The present rate to the borrower is 
6% per cent. 

L. M. Pexton, of the Denver Union Stock Yards, addressed 
the convention on the subject of freight rates, referring to 
the reopening of Docket 17000, in which Charles E. Collins 
and Charles E, Blaine, of the American National Live Stock 
Association, presented proof as to the present economic situa- 
tion of the industry. He told of the efforts made jointly by 
representatives of stock-yard companies and live-stock pro- 
ducers to retain the reconsignment privilege at Denver and 
other markets, and gave some examples of the new rates in 
the territory of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, detailed recent activities of that association relative 
to testing for tuberculosis, oleomargarine legislation, traffic 
work, etc., and the threat of a new tariff fight. He stressed 
the importance of every live-stock shipper supporting the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board by paying the assess- 
ment of 25 cents per car. Dr. J, O. Wilson, in charge of the 
field division of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Denver, 
spoke of the plans now under way for determining the extent 
of tuberculosis infection in range herds by a check of post- 
mortem records at market centers. Frank Delaney, of Glen- 
wood Springs, delivered a splendid address on “The Public 
Domain,” and urged adoption of the Colton bill now pending 
in Congress. W. C. Wright, of Swift & Co., Denver, closed 
the program with a discourse on oleomargarine manufacture 
and urged voters to sustain the referendum on House Bill 
No. 10—an act taxing oleomargarine, except products con- 
taining 45 per cent animal fat, 15 cents a pound. 

. It was decided to hold the annual convention in either 
June or July hereafter, the present officers, elected in January, 
to hold over until next summer. 

A special committee appointed in January to investigate 
the desirability of moving trader pens back to their original 
location near the Exchange Building at Denver reported 
against recommending the change, and the report was ap- 
proved by the convention. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Reaffirming principles and policies indorsed at previous 
meetings; 

Recommending enactment of state income-tax law; 

Expressing appreciation of services rendered by those who 
have testified at hearings before Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on intrastate live-stock rates in Colorado; 
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Favoring extension to all markets of privilege of chang- 
ing ownership of live stock in transit; 

Indorsing district conferences of county assessors for 
determining just live-stock taxation values; 

Recommending affirmative vote on referred oleomargarine 
bill; 

Urging drastic reduction of expenditures on part of all 
state officials and institutions; 

Approving plan of Bureau of Animal Industry for de- 
termining existence of tuberculosis in range herds through 
examination of post-mortem records; 

Thanking L. M. Pexton and A. C. Johnson for ability 
with which they have represented producers and feeders at 
hearings on live-stock rates and sale-in-transit privilege; 

Recommending that by-laws of association be amended 
to provide that annual meeting be held in June or July of 
each year; 

Asking Secretary of Agriculture further to reduce grazing 
fees on national forests, and Land Board to do same on state 
lands; 

Urging organization of loan company to serve as inter- 
mediary in application of government funds to meet live- 
stock financing needs; 

Favoring immediate repeal of Stock-Raising Homestead 
Act and adoption of Colton bill providing for disposition of 
public domain, 


MEETING OF ARIZONA WOOL-GROWERS 


‘BY BERT HASKETT 
Phoenix, Arizona 


RIZONA SHEEPMEN WILL CONTINUE TO SUPPORT 
A their association—one of the oldest in the West—which 
held its forty-sixth annual meeting at Flagstaff on July 12 
and 13. In the opening session of the two-day gathering, 
Governor George W. P. Hunt, the first speaker, eulogized the 
wool-growers of the state for their ability to work together on 
matters of mutual interest, A vivid picture of conditions of 
the sheep industry in Arizona and the West was presented by 
A. A. Johns, veteran head of the association, in his annual 
report, which was given next. Lowering of the tax burden, 
and the encouraging outlook for higher prices for lambs and 
wool, indicated easier going for the sheep industry, he said. 
Following the address of the president, a number of communi- 
cations were read by the secretary, Jerrie W. Lee. A recent 
sale of a large quantity of Arizona mohair at an acceptable 
price, made by the National Wool Marketing Corporation, was 
announced in one of these. 

The activities of the National Wool Growers’ Association 
during the past year, relating to such matters as freight rates, 
grazing fees, commission charges, lamb-marketing, and lamb- 
demonstration work, were reviewed by Frank J. Hagenbarth, 
president of that organization, In an interesting manner, Mr. 
Hagenbarth urged sheepmen to maintain their state and 
national associations. Decreases in the production of wool and 
lambs for the current year will keep these products on an even 
keel, despite the lowered forecast in consumption, it was stated 
by J. B. Wilson, field manager for the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, who was the next speaker. A talk by Mrs. 
T. J. Hudspeth, of Seligman, president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
to the National Wool Growers’ Association, on the work of 
that organization, concluded the morning’s session. 

Perhaps of all those who addressed the afternoon session, 
Edward N, Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock 
Bureau, brought the most encouraging note of optimism to 
the meeting when he stated that cattle and hog prices are now 
moving upward, and that lamb prices should follow the trend 
of beef and pork. Howard J. Smith, state land commissioner, 
explained the policy and methods of his department in han- 
dling the state lands. Prices for pasture for sheepmen who 
winter their flocks in the Salt and Gila River valleys will be 
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lower this year than ever before, it was predicted by George 
W. Mickle, president of the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association. Dean P. S. Burgess, of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Arizona, announced that arrange- 
ments have been made for the professors of the university to 
aid sheepmen in solving many of the problems that are now 
facing them. Wayne Thornburg, cattleman of Phoenix, told 
of the ease with which differences over range between sheep- 
and cattlemen are amicably settled in Arizona, Others who 
addressed the afternoon meeting were Frank C. W. Pooler, dis- 
trict forester, Albuquerque, N. M.; W. T. Treleaven, live-stock 
agent of the Santa Fe Railroad, Kansas City, Mo.; F. L. 
Hanna, district freight and passenger agent of the same road, 
Phoenix; Dr. L. E. Swanson, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and M. T. Hazeltine, president of the 
Bank of Arizona, Prescott. 

An enjoyable barbecue supper and dance, given by the 
members of the association for their friends and visitors, 
ended the day’s activities. 

No open meetings were held on the second day, the time 
being given over to the business affairs of the association, 
such as hearing the reports of committees, collecting dues and 
assessments, and electing officers for the next year: 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 

Protesting against movement to abolish Arizona Indus- 
trial Commission; 


Appreciating work of Arizona Legislature for past years 
in matching federal funds for predatory animal and rodent 
extermination campaigns; 


Expressing regret at death of members of association and 
others who have passed away since last meeting; 

Thanking Judge Frank Harrison, of the Superior Court, 
Ramon Aso, officers of association, various speakers, and 
others for their work in making meeting a success. 

As a testimonial of satisfaction for the manner in which 
the affairs of the association have been conducted, A. A. 
(“Tony”) Johns, of Prescott, was re-elected president for the 
tenth term. Other officers elected were Charles E. Burton, 
of Williams, first vice-president; Burr W. Porter, of Winslow, 
second vice-president; C. W. Davis, of Kingman, third vice- 
president; and Jerrie W. Lee, of Phoenix, secretary-treasurer. 


FIELD DAY AT DAWSON RANCH 


UIDED BY THE EXPERT HAND OF FERRY CARPEN- 
G ter, the third annual field day of the Dawson Ranch, near 
Hayden, Colorado, was voted a huge success by the one thou- 
sand or more people who attended it Saturday, July 9. In the 
morning a bull-judging contest was staged by the 4-H Clubs 
of Routt and Moffat Counties, and won by the Routt County 
team. Then followed an inspection of the several hundred 
registered Hereford cattle. At noon a barbecue luncheon was 
served to all, the beef being cooked to a turn by a local expert. 
After this, a meat-cutting demonstration was given by Fred 
Linebach, of the Colorado Agricultural College, comparing the 
cuts obtained from a Holstein calf and a Hereford calf. 


Addresses were made by John E. Painter, of Roggen, on 
“Cattle Types the World Over;” Professor George E. Morton, 
of the State Agricultural College, on “Feeds;” T. G. Stewart, 
also of the college staff, on “Meadow Improvement;” and C, N. 
Arnett, president of the Intermountain Live Stock Marketing 
Association, on “Financing the Cattleman.” Mr. Carpenter 
closed the meeting with a discussion of the new problems 
facing the breeder of purebred cattle, and expressed the hope 
that eventually all the cattle in Colorado would be eligible to 
registry. 

The keen interest shown by the large crowd in the matters 
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discussed at the meeting is evidence that, in spite of the 
depression, cattlemen today, as in the past, are ready to do all 
they can to improve both the quality of their cattle and their 
method of ranch operation. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


ROM CONDITIONS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

as they appeared on July 1, the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates this year’s corn crop at 2,995,850,000 bushels. 
This is 432,000,000 bushels more than produced in 1931, and 
370,000,000 bushels in excess of the five-year average, 1924- 
28. 

Prospects for winter wheat were bettered by close to 
22,000,000 bushels during the month of June, and now fore- 
shadow a harvest of 431,762,000 bushels, compared with 789,- 
462,000 in 1931 and a five-year average of 548,632,000. Part 
of the loss in winter wheat is made up by the spring varie- 
ties, which promise a yield of 305,209,000 bushels, against 
104,742,000 in 1931 and an average of 280,044,000 for the 
five years. All wheat thus figures with a total of 736,971,000 
bushels, which is 157,000,000 less than last year and 92,000,000 
below the average for 1924-28. 

For oats, a crop of 1,217,244,000 bushels is indicated, 
compared with 1,112,037,000 in 1931; for barley, 312,422,000 
bushels, against 198,185,000; and for rye, 44,307,000 bushels, 
against 32,514,000. 

Potatoes promise a yield of 377,769,000 bushels, com- 
pared with the 375,518,000 dug up last summer. 

The forecast for alfalfa is 26,831,000 tons, which com- 
pares with 20,969,000 in 1931; for tame hay, 68,259,000 tons, 
compared with 64,213,000; and for wild hay, 11,691,000 tons, 
against 8,125,000. 

Canada’s wheat crop is estimated at 475,000,000 bushels 
—171,000,000 bushels in excess of last year. European coun- 
tries that have reported to date show harvest results slightly 
above those of 1931. 


LIVE-STOCK COMMISSION RATES 


URING THE PAST YEAR OR TWO, COMMISSION 

rates at most of the central markets have been in process 
of adjustment With the ball started rolling by the action of 
the Packers and Stock Yards Administration in fixing reason- 
able rates at Omaha and Sioux City, competitive conditions 
have made adaptation to a somewhat similar basis advisable 
at near-by markets, without waiting for the slow routine of 
a formal hearing. No doubt the exchanges and co-operative 
firms which have taken such voluntary action also had in 
mind the needs of the industry and the fairness of sharing in 
the general readjustment. The Kansas City Live Stock 
Exchange, however, has refused to accept the order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and has demanded a rehearing, 
which will force shippers to that market to consign their 
live stock to the Producers’ Commission Association or the 
Farmers’ Union, in order to get the benefit of the rates 
determined upon by the secretary. The temporary schedule 
filed by the exchange does not have the safeguard of a flat 
per-car rate, or even of a maximum. Hence many shipments 
of western cattle, with thirty to forty head in a car, would 
pay an unreasonably high rate on the basis of this new 
schedule. 

The straight carload rates now in use by the principal 
agencies at the central markets are shown in the following 
table, together with notations as to how and when established. 
Pay your money and take your choice: 
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Sa inne eiiean tite eiceesica nome socis tabs cednaaeigbaieedcoceeas eee cemeetaeremsslisncsceicuiiigsitinbiaiisiine me pre 
COMPARATIVE COMMISSION CHARGES AT CENTRAL MARKETS, JULY, 1932 — 
—e6VISn66Iasanna|RnnnnnnnnnwwqT{yTruu—uqq—qu ee eoosqQyeeQyyqvewyqywevaj‘eleseeeee SS See Seas 
Vv 
S Date When Hogs Sheep 
Market and Name of Organization bs Rates Went Pease MN a miei 
into Effect 
f= S. D. D. D. S. D. e D. D. KA] 
CHICAGO— 
Live Stock Exchange.....................0----0 A | Sept. 15,1923] Per head OS | ©GR8!| SOF] neces) nacr 
Minimum 17.00 13.00 BROOD ogee 
Maximum 21.00 15.00? 23.004} $14.00 | $20.00 
Producers’ Commission Association........ A | Apr. 1, 1930] Per head 0.75 0.15 eT 
Minimum | 17.00 13.00 eT akira * ee, 
Maximum | 21.00 15.00? 23.007 14.00 20.00 
BANDS DUNEDIN 8 oooh ooo etc eaentoeaboees A Sept. 15, 1923) Per head 0.75 | 0.15 Oe ee dh 
Minimum | 17.00 13.00 ees ata eee 
Maximum | 21.00 | 15.00*} 23.003 14.00 | 20.00 WiC 
ST. LOUIS— | 
Live Stock Exchange......................-...-.0- B | June 1, 1932 | Perhead | 0.70 0.13 OS ete, tes 
Minimum | 15.00 | 12.00 15.00 9.00 13.00 
Maximum | 18.00 | 13.00* 21.00| 13.00| 20.00 OK! 
Producers’ Live Stock Com, Assoc......... B | June 13, 1932} Perhead {| 0.65 | 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 
WO Eee Ee ee ee aie, 
Maximum | 15.00 10.00 18.00 10.00 18.00 
Farmers’ Live Stock Commission Co..... B Apr. 4, 1932 Per head | 0.65 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Minimum | 13.50 9.00 15.00 9.00 15.00 
Maximum | 17.00 | 12.00 20.00 12.00 20.00 FO! 
ST. PAUL— ‘ 
Live Stock Exchange......................-::--:++ c | Apr. 1, 1932 | Perhead | 0.60 | 0.20 0.20 0.15 0.15 
| Minimum | 13.00 10.00 | 16.00 | ...... 
Maximum | 15.50 12.00 16.00 12.00 17.00 
Central Co-operative Commission Co..... c | Apr. 1, 1932| Perhead | 0.60 0.20 0.20 0.15 0.15 
Minimum | 13.00 | 1000; ...... TODO | eesees: 
Maximum | 15.50 12.00 16.00 12.00 17.00 DE 
Diwan, MIMIC 28 ao ost ects Cc | Apr. 1, 1932 Per head | 0.60 | 0.20 0.20 0.15 0.15 
| Minimum | 13.00 0001 | ce FOi00 | wcccase 
| Maximum | 15.50 12.00 16.00 12.00 17.00 
SIOUX CITY— | 
Live Stock Exchange.........................0....-- ey. PR SO laa Es ce Fee ee te ee 
Minimum | 15.008 12.00§ 16.00$ 12.00§ 18.008 
Maxininum |. ccc | wsteees | senescence 
Producers’ Commission Association ...... D | Aug. 24, 1931| por head at, Se ne Dee 3 ee ieee 
Minimum 15.00§ 12.008 16.008 12.00s|  18.00§ 
Maximum |. ........ gata. aes phe eines ee 
MORN INORN, ASTOR 5.5.6 t oh os | D | Aug. 24,1931} Perhead | ........ | ........ | ah ia | eed PY | | eteneats 
Minimum | 15.00$| 12.00$;  16.00§) 12.00s} 18.008 * 
Metetme | ws | we le] Ce . 
OMAHA-— Bed 
Live Stock Exchange.....0..0.....0.-.-.c0c0---0-- D | Feb. 26,°3000| Perheed | we.) <2] onc sande eile B. 
| Minimum 15.00§| 12.008} 18.008) 12.008} 18.008 C. 
ORR ea Ee ea 
D. 
WIE TINN aiisicinteiserstentrrmnioennelnns D | Feb. 25, 1929| Perhead |__........ Oe ee 
| Minimum | 15.008} 12.008 18.008} 12.00s| 18.008 E. 
eee je PL ee Oe a aes F, 
ST. JOSEPH— | | 
Live Stock Exchange.................0............+. E | May 18, 1932| Per head: | 0.60 B12 S sha cs 0.15 dhecbul 
| Minimum WO lecee| Ae 
Maximum | 15.50 #7. JJ wu... 12.00 17.00 
| oe 
Producers’ Live Stock Marketing Assoc.| E | May 18, 1932} Perhead | 0.60 |: : 3 ,: ee Goth) ees 
| Minimum | 13.00 joo D] nnesesee 10.00 | __ -------- 
| Maximum | 1550/3838] _........ 12.00 17.00 
| So in 
NEI SONI ieee cient seracees E | May 18, 1932] Perhead | 0.60 |Jnge By settee O15 an 
Minimum 13.00 eas 10.00 | ___ ---.---- 
Maximum 15.50 eet ou. 12.00 17.00 
| | 
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2 Date When 
Market and Name of Organization 88 Rates Went How ese 
2 into Effect Are Applied 
KANSAS CITY— 
Live Stock Exchange........................0+-- F | May 23, 1932) Per head 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Producers’ Commission Association........ D | June 18, 1932} Per head 
Minimum 
Maximum 
PT FI scssisiiccnsehetncccondeiinabaritiaiags D | June 18, 19382] Per head 
Minimum 
Maximum 
WICHITA— 
Live Stock Exchange...........2...........000000 G | June 1, 1932| Per head 
Minimum 
Maximum 
OKLAHOMA CITY— 
Live Stock Exchange. .......................:-s0+ G | July 1, 1932] Per head 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Oklahoma Live Stock Marketing Assoc.| G | July 1, 1932| Per head 
Minimum 
Maximum 
FORT WORTH— 
“QOld-line” commission men.....................- H | Aug. 10, 1922| Per head 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Texas Live Stock Marketing Assoc....... H | July 23, 1930! Per head 
Minimum 
Maximum 
DENVER— 
Live: Stock: Exelange:...............-.:......) B June 1, 1929| Per head 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Intermountain L. S. Marketing Assoc...| H Sept. 1, 1930| Per head 
Minimum 
Maximum 
I TO iii iii ccsteticnel H | Feb. 10, 1926) Per head 
Minimum °* 
Maximum 
| 
FOOTNOTES 


0.20 
10.00 
12.00 


0.20 
10.00 
12.00 


0.20 
10.00 
12.00 


0.30 
8.00 
12.00 


8.00 
12.00 


0.15 
12.00 
14.00* 


0.15 
12.00 
14.00* 


0.15 
12.00 
14.00* | 


22.007 





eeceeeee 


wssteeee 


A. Chicago—A conference will be held in the near future between representatives of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange and 
the Packers and Stock Yards Administration, in the hope that a new schedule of rates may be worked out without a 


formal hearing. 


formal hearings. 


Am 9AD 


ing rehearing to be held October 6: 


Cattle (per head)— 


Oa i ee re 1-20, $0.30 Over 20, $0.25 

Over 400 and under 800 Ibs............. 1-20, 0.60 Over 20, 0.40 

SOG Wie: GI OVER. cscs eck 1-20, 0.70 Over 20, 0.60 
Hogs (per head)— 

RI Ti, SR sisi 1-50, 0.20 Over 50, 0.05 

CRUG TAG Wea on cess sects creed 1-40, 0.25 Over 40, 0.10 
Sheep (per head)— 

SRI kik ih tecciceesohasiesetsieelchanbs stale apc ea dali al tatipabeaaandeckoenaaieainae 0.10 

Bee rr Siesta ae esa eden aes 0.05 

BGT Mii COWCE oe ae eee 0.04 


There are no maxima. 


St. Louis—Rates accepted by Packers and Stock Yards Administration pending formal hearing. 
St. Paul—Rates accepted by Packers and Stock Yards Administration, and formal hearing waived. 
Sioux City, Omaha, and Co-operatives at Kansas City—Rates fixed by Packers and Stock Yards Administration after 


St. Joseph—Formal hearing held; rates accepted after conference and prior to issuance of formal order. 
Live Stock Exchange at Kansas City—The following rates have been accepted by the Secretary of Agriculture, pend- 
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STOCK-YARD COMPANIES ASKED TO 
REDUCE RATES 


URING THE PAST YEAR OR SO THERE HAS BEEN 

much complaint among stockmen because of the fact that 
no reduction has been made in yardage rates, while most 
other charges incurred by them in marketing their product 
have been lowered in sympathy with present depressed values 
and the enforced curtailment of all items of expense. Many 
stock-yard companies have admitted the justice of such a 
reduction. At the present time, when there is serious concern 
throughout the West as to the danger of liquidating breeding 
herds, which would spell disaster to the whole industry, and 
when it is increasingly difficult for stockmen to secure money 
for their running expenses and to meet maturing obligations, 
it is doubly essential that they be given all the help to which 
they are entitled. 

In view of these considerations, a group of representatives 
of the live-stock industry met recently and formulated an 
appeal to the stock-yard companies at the principal markets 
in the West and Middle West, setting these facts before them 
and requesting a voluntary adjustment of charges. The letter 
was submitted to a number of the important live-stock organ- 
izations in this part of the country, which approved it. It 


follows: 
“DENVER, COLO., July 12, 1932. 


“To Stock Yard Companies at Central Markets: 


“During the past two years live-stock growers have been 
told repeatedly that they must adjust their production costs 
in order to survive under existing conditions. Such adjust- 
ment has been made on every item of expense within their 
power. Marketing charges, however, are beyond their control. 
Here their only recourse is through the operation of the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act, or through direct appeal to 
the companies themselves. 


“In this emergency, recognizing that the appeal to the 
courts, in the only two decisions thus far made as to yardage 
rates, makes any relief impossible through that channel in 
time to help meet the present crisis, we are making this request 
for a voluntary reduction. In doing so, we wish to call your 
attention to the fact that commission rates have already been 
lowered at most of the central markets. 


“It is assumed that, following a determination of the 
legal issues involved in the pending cases, rates will be 
adjusted at all the markets. Any reduction made now should 
be without prejudice to your case in the final determination 
of just and reasonable rates. A cut of 25 per cent would be 
small in comparison with the staggering losses being chalked 
up by producers. Those who invest in your market securities 
should not object to a slight decrease in dividends. They are 
fortunate in having a good investment today, and have a real 
interest in helping to keep the industry on a sound basis. 


“No class of labor, no industrial organization, can hold 
out today for war-time rates without incurring—and justly— 
dissatisfaction and resentment on the part of the people who 
foot the bill. There is a growing demand from the country 
for a reduction in yardage charges. Giving heed to that 
demand, and thus demonstrating your willingness to do your 
bit to keep the industry on an even keel and prevent unneces- 
sary liquidation, with its disastrous results to all, will still 
the criticism that is growing in volume, and help to weld 
the industry together to fight its common battles. 
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“The undersigned organizations will appreciate your care- 
ful consideration of this matter, and a reply at as early a 
date as possible. It is urged that reductions should become 
effective not later than September 1. We pledge our co-opera- 
tion in any way possible to work out the necessary details, 
and shall be glad to send a committee to confer with you, and 
also with Dr. Mohler, chief of the Packers and Stock Yards 
Administration, if necessary or advisable. 


“Please address your replies to F. E. Mollin, 515 Cooper 
Building, Denver, acting secretary of the producers’ committee. 


“Respectfully submitted, 


“COLORADO WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION; 

“IDAHO WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION; 

“UTAH WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION; 

“MONTANA WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION; 

“NEVADA LAND AND LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION; 

“CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION; 

“OREGON WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION ; 

“ARKANSAS VALLEY STOCK FEEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Las Animas, Colo.) ; 

“WYOMING WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION; 

“TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ; 

“Missouri LivE STocK ASSOCIATION; 

“NEW MEXICO CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION; 

“MONTANA STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION; 

“WESTERN NORTH DAKOTA STOCK ASSOCIATION; 

“COLORADO STOCK GROWERS’ AND FEEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ; 

“HIGHLAND HEREFORD BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Marfa, Fex.) ; 

“UTAH CATTLE AND HORSE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION; 

“WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ; 

“ARIZONA CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION ; 

“WYOMING STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION ; 

“AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; 

“NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION ; 

‘““AMERICAN NATIONAL Live STOCK ASSOCIATION.” 


STOCKMEN OF NINTH LAND BANK DISTRICT 
GATHER 


LARGE NUMBER OF STOCKMEN OF THE NINTH 

Land Bank District, with representatives present from 
each state in the district (Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma), except Oklahoma, gathered in Denver July 
28 to consider how best to press the urgent need of a regional 
agricultural credit corporation in that district, as provided 
in the Steiwer-Carey amendment to the Emergency Relief and 
Reconstruction Act of 1932. This authorizes—but, unfor- 
tunately, does not require—the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to establish credit corporations in every land bank 
district, capitalized at $3,000,000 each. 

It was decided to form a permanent organization for 
the purpose of insuring success to the undertaking. Charles 
E. Collins, of Kit Carson, Colorado, president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, was elected president; E. J. 
Wagner, of Fort Collins, vice-president; Arthur C. Johnson, 
of Denver, secretary of the Denver Live Stock Exchange, 
secretary; and Dr. B. F. Davis, of Denver, secretary of the 


Wichita and Oklahoma City—Have filed rates prescribed in Kansas City order; rates accepted and formal hearing 


waived. 


Fort Worth and Denver—No recent action taken relative to rates. 


* 30 cents added for each 500 Ibs. over 17,000 Ibs. 
+30 cents added for each 500 lbs. over 27,000 Ibs. 
§ No minimum or maximum. 

+ $1.00 added for 40-foot cars. 


Straight carload rates are quoted wherever tariffs are somade. In other cases per-head rates on straight carloads are 


shown, with the minimum and maximum applying thereto. 
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Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, treasurer. 
The president was empowered later to appoint an Executive 
Committee of seven. 

The following statement relative to conditions now exist- 
ing, and the urgent need for additional credit before the heavy 
fall movement is under way, was unanimously adopted, and 
sent to the President at Washington, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the governor of each state in the 
district: 


“Representatives of the principal cattle and sheep organ- 
izations, growers and feeders alike, in the Ninth Federal 
Land Bank District, representing more than 8,000,000 cattle 
and mere than 7,000,000 sheep, assembled at Denver Thurs- 
day in response to call and discussed the live-stock credit 
situation. 

“It was unanimously agreed that the normal sources of 
credit have been withdrawn to such an extent that a very 
serious situation threatens the industry. 


“There are in this district entirely inadequate facilities to 
operate for furnishing long-time credits under the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank Act. Furthermore, the loan values 
established by these banks are too low to enable many men 
to continue their production of live stock. With one or two 
exceptions, where small credit corporations have been set up 
to serve limited territories, the commercial banks in this 
district have not seen fit to establish loaning agencies under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, and, in addition, 
are hesitant to extend individual credits thereunder because 
of the desire to avoid increasing their liabilities. 


“Unless quick action is taken in this emergency to take 
advantage of the facilities authorized under the amendment 
to the Emergency Relief Act and immediately set up a 
regional agricultural credit corporation in this district, pro- 
vided for in Title 2, section 201 (5) (E), of the Emergency 
Relief and Reconstruction Act of 1932, for the dual purpose 
of furnishing credit to range producers whose loans have 
been called, thus keeping intact the breeding herds of this 
important producing area, and of likewise extending ample 
credits to feeders who otherwise will not be able to buy normal 
numbers of live stock to consume their 1932 crops, there will 
be ruinous liquidation, and the decreased demand will be 
entirely unequal to the increased supply, forcing thousands of 
half-fat animals to the slaughter-house that should go on 
to the feed-lots. 

“On account of the fact that the heavy movement of 
cattle and sheep from range to market will be well under 
= inside of thirty days, we urge the necessity of immediate 
action. 

“The associations represented at this meeting, by their 
responsible heads, have, Thursday, formed an organization 
for the purpose of carrying on negotiations in this matter; 
this organization to be called the Ninth Lank Bank District 
Live Stock Producers’ and Feeders’ Association, Denver, Colo- 
rado, and to embrace the following organizations: Colorado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, Colorado Wool 
Growers’ Association, Colorado Lamb Feeders’ Association, 
Kansas Live Stock Association, New Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
Association, New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association, Amer- 
9 National Live Stock Association, and Colorado Farmers’ 

nion. 

“They hereby pledge themselves to co-operate with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in setting up this regional 
agricultural credit corporation.” 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


EFUSAL OF THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE TO 

extend clearing-house privileges to the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation—one of the co-operatives organized under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act—has resulted in an order by 
the Grain Futures Commission, composed of Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde, Secretary of Commerce Lamont, and Attor- 
ney General Mitchell, suspending the exchange for sixty days 
beginning August 8. The professed reason for the refusal to 
admit the co-operative to membership is that the rules of the 
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exchange do not permit corporations to belong. Further, it 
is asserted that it is not a true co-operative. 

The suspension order has been the signal for a lively 
skirmish between the Board of Trade and the government. 
President Carey, of the exchange, bluntly declares that he 
will neither close his doors nor admit the co-operative. Steps 
have been taken by the exchange to file an injunction suit 
with the courts, meanwhile doing business as usual. 


" * * * 


The long-announced investigation of the affairs of the 
Farm Board has at last got under way. While the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate, authorized to conduct such an inquiry, will not com- 
mence its hearings until some time this fall, another con- 
gressional probe, sponsored by Representative Shannon, of 
Missouri, and delving into the whole subject of “government 
in business,” is now in progress, furnishing an outlet for 
much pent-up ill-will toward the board. At hearings in Kan- 
sas City last month, wheat-growers from the militant Sun- 
flower State vehemently attacked the board and its stabiliza- 
tion operations, claiming that through its meddling it had 
depressed prices below what they would have been if the 
“free and open market” had been allowed to function 
normally. Against this stands the assertion of Chairman 
Stone that the transactions of the Farm Board have kept 
United States wheat prices an average.of 10 cents a bushel 
above the world level. 

Another attack upon the activities of the Farm Board 
for which this investigation has furnished a vehicle is a 
repetition of the old charge that government money is being 
used to put private marketing agencies out of business. In 
a letter to the Kansas City Star, C. B. Denman, representing 
the live-stock industry on the board, replies to this and other 
criticisms. Among other things he says: 


“The primary purpose of the co-operative is to build a 
producer-owned marketing system. Financing, while neces- 
sary, is secondary in importance. It has been the judgment 
of the Farm Board that, whenever and wherever local banks 
can and will finance farmers and stockmen at reasonable 
rates, producers should patronize the home institution. How- 
ever, during the past few years banks have not been able 
adequately to finance the industry. The inability of banks to 
meet this credit need is evidenced by the passage of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Act, the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
and, recently, by the establishment of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and by other measures provided by 
Congress. In all this legislation it was the intention of Con- 
gress, not to put or keep the government in business, but to 
give a needed service to the citizens of this country to help 
maintain their industries under the control of those owning 
them. This is the spirit of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
and has been the policy followed by the Federal Farm Board 
in its administration. .. . 

“Statements are reported to have been made at the 
Shannon hearing that the Farm Board means to put private 
commission agencies out of business. Our answer is that the 
Farm Board could not do this if it did have such a purpose. 
Only shippers of live stock themselves hold the power to 
determine which agencies shall handle their business. 

“Another witness was reported to have said that it is 
time for the government of this country, through its selective 
representatives, to stop, look, and listen, for we surely are 
in danger; that we are drifting about as far from the funda- 
mental principles of this government as it is possible to drift. 
In answer, I believe the Agricultural Marketing Act is a step 
in the direction of getting the farmers of this country back 
to the fundamental principles and practices of our fore- 
fathers in controlling their own business. The government 
has gone far in assisting the banks, the railroads, and many 
other branches of industry, as well as the farmers. I hold 
that it is better, whenever possible, for any individual or 
branch of industry to operate free of governmental assist- 
ance or obligation other than that of citizenship. The loans 
made to co-operatives from the revolving fund provided for by 
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Congress in the Agricultural Marketing Act carry a pro- 
vision of repayment taken as retains from the products fur- 
nished by the farmer members. When these loans are amor- 
tized, the farmers themselves will have repaid the loans, and 
in the repayment will have provided the capital for their 
own marketing systems. Since this is not different from the 
assistance provided banks, railroads, and many other branches 
of industry, I believe the singling out of the farmers’ co- 
operative associations for criticisms and attack is not well 
founded.” 
* * * 

Release of 45,000,000 bushels of Grain Stabilization 
Corporation wheat to the American Red Cross, for distribu- 
tion to people in distress and for live-stock feed in areas of 
crop failure, under the act of Congress signed by President 
Hoover on July 5, has reduced the corporation’s stocks of 
unsold cash wheat to approximately 24,000,000 bushels, accord- 
ing to George S. Milnor, president of the Stabilization Cor- 
poration. Reimbursement to the Farm Board for this wheat 
and the 500,000 bales of cotton likewise turned over to the 
Red Cross was voted by Congress before adjournment. 

The indebtedness of the Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 
poration to the Farm Board, as of March 31, was $16,295,394. 
This amount, under a recent funding agreement, will be 
repaid in yearly instalments ending in 1942. 


* * * 


The National Live Stock Credit Corporation, recently 
organized in the territory served by the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Wichita, Kansas, including the states of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico, is now operating, with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City. This is the sixth agency 
set up under the national financing plan made possible by the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. So far, loans of more than 
$15,000,000 have been made to stockmen in twenty-eight 
states. 

* * * 

Sale is annonuced by the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration of about 15,000,000 pounds of mohair to one manu- 
facturing concern. This disposes of the remainder of the 
mohair clips of 1930 and 1931 consigned to the corporation. 
The price at which the lot was sold is not stated. 


* * * 


Forty per cent of the personnel of the Farm Board, 
recently totaling 350 persons, has been placed on indefinite 
furlough, as a result of the cut in appropriations for the 
administrative expenses of the board recently made by Con- 
gress. In addition, a five-day week has been established for 
those who remain at work. 


TREATMENT FOR SNAKE-BITES 


ROM VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 

come reports of an unusual abundance of snakes this 
season. In the West the rattlers are the only poisonous 
species that need be reckoned with. What to do in case one 
is bitten is thus set forth by Dr. Charles T. Vorhies, ento- 
mologist of the University of Arizona: 


“Let us divide the treatment into two phases: first, emer- 
gency treatment; second, medical care. Every case of rattle- 
snake bite should be brought to the care of a physician as 
soon as possible. 

“1, Keep cool. Rattlesnake bites are painful, but only a 
small percentage are fatal. 

“2. Apply tourniquet at once between wound and heart 
—tight enough to hinder venous circulation, but not neces- 
sarily tight enough to shut off arterial flow. A stout band or 
strip of rubber is good and can be most quickly applied. 


“3. Open fang punctures by cross-cuts one-eighth inch 
deep, with sharp, sterile knife. (Safety-razor blades are 
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easily carried in sterile package.) Suck the wound. by mouth 
if necessary. Mouth must be free of wounds or abrasions. 
Best to have a suction bulb, or apply suction mechanically as 
soon as possible. 

“4, Loosen tourniquet every twenty to thirty minutes 
for two or three minutes. 

“5. If antivenin be at hand, administer at once accord- 
ing to directions. 

“6. Keep patient quiet. Give stimulant if necessary 
(weak heart action, fainting). Alcohol is not a stimulant. 
Black coffee, aromatic spirits of ammonia, and strychnine are 
stimulants. 

“7, As soon as possible, get to a physician. 

“Be careful not to slash indiscriminately or too deeply 
in opening for suction and drainage, especially on hand, foot, 
wrist, or ankle, as serious damage to tendons may result. 

“Suction should be kept up for twenty minutes out of 
each hour over a period of fifteen hours, or until swelling 
ceases. Mechanical suction is, of course, necessary for this 
purpose. We can recommend the ‘B D’ outfit, costing $1.50. 

“Very few bites are quickly fatal. Most of the fatal bites 
do not result in death before eighteen to forty-eight hours; 
so there is ample time for treatment. 


DON’TS 


“Don’t run or get overheated. Don’t take any alcoholic 
drink; circulation, increased by exercise or by alcohol, serves 
to distribute the poison much more rapidly through the body. 
Don’t injure the tissues by injecting potassium permanganate, 
which is now known to be of no value as an antidote. Don’t 
depend upon snake-bite ‘cures’ or home remedies commonly 
used; they are of no.value. Don’t cauterize the site of the 
bite with strong acids or the like. 


“Don’t forget strong black coffee, and don’t take whisky!” 


THE CALENDAR 


August 20-27, 1932—National Swine Show, Springfield, Il. 

August 29-31, 1932—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

October 3-9, 1932—Dairy Cattle Congress and National Bel- 
gian Horse Show, Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 4-6, 1932—Annual Convention of National Co-opera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation, San Francisco, Cal. 
October 4-6, 1932—Interstate Baby Beef and Pig Club Show, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

October 6-7, 1932—Annual Fair of Highland Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Marfa, Tex. 

October 22-29, 1932—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

October 29-November 4, 1932—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, 
Omaha, Neb. 

November 7-10, 1932—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 12-19, 1932—American Royal Live Stock Show and 
Fiftieth Anniversary Show of American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

November 14-16, 1932—Junior Live Stock Show, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

November 16-25, 1932—Annual Convention of National Grange, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

November 17-18, 1932—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 26-December 3, 1932—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, II], 

November 26-December 4, 1932—Great Western Live Stock 
Show, Los: Angeles, Cal. 

December 9-10, 1932—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association and Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 

January 12-14, 1933—Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Ogden, Utah. 

ao 14-21, 1933—-National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

March 11-19, 1933—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 


“T think lots of THE PRODUCER and enjoy reading it.”— 
CHARLES MACE, Eagle, Idaho. 
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THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM 


JX) wee IS ACCUMULATING THAT 
what this country has been searching for 
frantically ever since 1929, with its panicky 
throwing-overboard of long-established values, is a 
sound bottom price on which to get off to a fresh 
start; in other words, an irreducible minimum. 
From that vantage-point only can we take time to 
look about us, regain our confidence in ourselves 
and in those with whom we deal, and thus again 
set in motion the wheels of industry and re-employ 
hundreds of thousands of idle men and women. Just 
as every step of retrenchment on the down-swing 
was cumulative, and increased unemployment, dimin- 
ished volume of business, and reduced profits called 
for further 1etrenchment, so every step up, as we 
climb out of the depression, will likewise be cumu- 
lative, and increased employment, greater volume 
of business, and eventually larger profits will surely 
follow. 

Time and again, as stock, bond, and commodity 
prices established new lows, we tried to assure our- 
selves that the bottom had been reached, only to have 
a fresh wave of selling undermine any confidence 
that had been established. 

For some weeks past even conservative interests 
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have voiced the opinion that prices were at or near 
the bottom. This view of the situation was vindi- 
cated by a rise of several points in stock and bond 
price averages. The more recent advances in the 
cattle and hog markets seem, however, to have had 
a more pronounced heartening effect on the entire 
country than anything that has happened thus far. 
It is generally recognized (tardily though it be) that 
prosperity cannot be restored to the country with 
agriculture prostrate. The most costly experiment 
this country ever made was the 1922-29 boom, which 
did not include agriculture. 

The advance in hogs and cattle is partly seasonal. 
It is based on decreased supply rather than on in- 
creased demand. It remains to be seen what price 
situation will develop on range cattle when the fall 
movement is in full swing. Much will depend on 
measures taken in the meantime to prevent liquida- 
tion of breeding herds. Admitting all these doubts, 
it is encouraging to know that, even with millions 
of people unemployed, and with money harder to 
get than at any time in years, there is still sufficient 
demand to absorb a reasonably light supply of fat 
cattle at fairly satisfactory levels. It augurs well 
for the future, when those millions will again be 
employed. 

Scarce though money admittedly is at this time, 
vexing as the problems are that confront the business 
man and the farmer at every turn of the road, there 
is more confidence today that we are approaching 
the edge of the wood than at any time since 1929. 
American business initiative cannot long be strangled 
by conditions which are at least partly artificial. 
Once certain that the ground we stand on is solid, the 
united pull or push of the combined industry of the 
nation will slowly but surely start the machine of 
business, in reverse so long, up the road to prosperity. 


LIVE-STOCK CREDIT 


QHE MAIN DEPENDENCE OF THE LIVE- 
stock industry for credit has been the commer- 
cial bank. This generally has been ample so 

far as the feeder is concerned, with his early-matur- 
ing loan, but never has met the situation entirely 
for the owners of breeding herds. Today, with many 
banks closed and with most bankers sitting tight on 
the strong-box, instead of seeking investment for 
idle funds, both branches of the industry are brought 
face to face with an emergency. 

Many of the loan companies which did a substan- 
tial volume of business in the West failed to survive 
the depression that came immediately after the war. 
These companies largely have been supplanted by 
agencies discounting through the federal inter- 
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mediate credit banks—some of them privately owned, 
others organized under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. Permanent and conservative, these agencies 
today are doing a fine job in many sections of the 
country; but it is not generally recognized that they 
are insufficient in number and have inadequate dis- 
count limits to assume the entire burden thus sud- 
denly thrust upon them. Then, too, the loan values 
established by the federal intermediate credit banks 
are too restricted to tide over many worth-while pro- 
ducers. Hence, to prevent liquidation of breeding 
herds, emergency credit must be supplied. 


The Steiwer-Carey amendment to the Emergency 
Relief and Reconstruction Act, passed just before 
Congress adjourned, recognized this need and author- 
ized the creation of a regional agricultural credit 
corporation in each federal land bank district, pro- 
vided, in the judgment of the directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, such action was neces- 
sary and advisable. The West is now anxiously 
waiting for word that these agencies will be estab- 
lished at strategic points. The big runs of feeder 
cattle and sheep are only a few weeks off. Existing 
agencies cannot, or will not, supply the needed 
credit. Without it, runs will be augmented, feeder 
demand will be decreased, and packers will have to 
kill thousands of half-fat animals that should either 
be left on the ranch or be sent to the feed-lot. With 
current purchasing power of consumers at low ebb, 
increased supplies can be absorbed only at bargain 
prices. It is expected that an increased volume of 
contract feeding will fill in the gap to a certain 
extent, but the uninitiated will be hesitant about 
trying such an experiment. The need for cash will 
be so acute that some who might be willing to make 
such contracts will have no alternative in the matter 
but to ship their live stock to market. 


In urging the prompt establishment of these new 
credit corporations, it is generally conceded that 
they should not be used to expand the industry 
unwisely, but only to prevent unnecessary and uneco- 
nomic liquidation. 

Even now, confronted with this crisis, stockmen 
should have an eye to the future. With the War 
Finance Corporation still a painful memory to many, 
emergency finance today will have its drawbacks, 
even though the new organization profits by the mis- 
takes made ten years ago. The important thing is, 
once the emergency is over, not to drift back to a 
major reliance upon commercial banks. These banks 
are not equipped to extend long-term credit; and 
that is what the producers need. When times are 
better and money easier, purchasers should see to it 
that adequate capital is provided properly to finance 
the industry by the formation of credit corporations 
to discount through the federal intermediate credit 
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banks, and thus fully justify the legislation creating 
them. No live-stock association can render its mem- 
bers a better service than by taking the lead in see- 
ing that its state is so provided for. This would 
insure a dependable source of credit at all times, 
under all conditions, that would not expand unwisely 
when the going is easy, nor contract too tightly when 
it is tough. Properly developed, it would help to 
check overproduction at one time and undue liquida- 
tion at another. With two stern lessons as a re- 
minder, it should not be easy to forget until the task 
has been accomplished. 


WAY CLEARED FOR MEAT BOARD TO 
EXPAND ITS PROGRAM 


FTER MUCH WRANGLING AND DELAY, 
Ae collection by commission agencies of 
twenty-five cents a car on live stock shipped 
to market, pressed for. years by stockmen’s organiza- 
tions throughout the West, finally went into effect 
at Chicago on July 18. This sum is to be matched 
penny for penny by the packers, raising the funds at 
the disposal of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board from ten to fifty cents a car. On the same 
date, packers of interior Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota started deducting a quarter per carload 
from the shipper’s check, and contributing an 
equal amount themselves. Concentration points 
have likewise fallen into line. As the collection 
already was in force at several western markets, the 
program is thus practically complete. It goes with- 
out saying that there is nothing compulsory about 
this payment. Any shipper who objects can have his 
money refunded. 

Invigorated by this material addition to its re- 
sources, the Meat Board can now go ahead with its 
long-matured plans for extending its activities. 
These plans include an aggressive campaign in the 
principal consuming centers, hammering firmly into 
the consciousness of the public the importance of 
according to meat the predominant place in the daily 
ration of the normal individual. Too long have meat- 
producers sat supinely by, allowing manufacturers 
of competitive foods, exploiters of ‘‘substitutes,” and 
propagandists for all sorts of dietary fads to run 
away with the show. As a result of this passivity, 
much ground has already been lost, as evidenced by 
consumption statistics. It will be the aim of the new 
movement, not only to recover this ground, but to 
extend the line of the meat forces into enemy terri- 
tory, and to consolidate and hold the advance by an 
impressive presentation and reiteration of incontro- 
vertible facts. 

An increase of at least ten pounds in the annual 
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per-capita consumption of meat should be the objec- 
tive. This goal can be reached. But it will take a 
strong, united, and sustained effort. 


THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE 


HERE IS SITTING AT THIS MOMENT IN 
[ie capital of Canada a body of statesmen and 

economists, representing the various nations of 
the British Empire, whose purpose is to work out 
a reciprocal trade policy for every part of the far- 
flung realm. Although similar conferences have been 
held in the past, never before has the goal been so 
clearly defined or the effort to reach an agreement so 
determined. The financial distress that has all the 
world by the throat has served to draw closer to- 
gether the members of this large family, in an 
endeavor to throw off the coils by united action. 


Briefly, the aim is an intra-imperial compact 
which would grant mutual preference to products 
of empire origin and, by thus widening the market 
for the particular industries of each unit, promote 
the prosperity of the whole. 


It goes without saying that the world at large 
is watching what is going on at Ottawa with an 
anxious eye. The British Commonwealth of Nations 
makes up one-fourth of the area of the globe, and 
nearly as large a proportion of its population. An 
effective tariff wall around a section of such dimen- 
sions would wrench the international trade balance 
seriously out of joint. The market of Great Britain, 
with her teeming millions of industrial workers for 
whom she herself could supply enough of neither meat 
nor wheat, has in the past been of tremendous impor- 
tance to surplus producers of these necessities. In the 
shelter of her traditional free-trade policy, which had 
come to be regarded as an unshakable institution, 
these nations have built up their agricultural indus- 
tries with that market almost exclusively in view, 
commercially putting their eggs in one basket. If 
the conversations at Ottawa bear the expected fruit, 
Canada in the future will supplant the United States 
and Russia as a source of England’s wheat require- 
ments, and the United States and Denmark as sup- 
plier of her ham and bacon; Australia and South 
Africa will replace Argentina as the British beef 
purveyor, while New Zealand is to take over the 
place of Denmark and the Netherlands as the maker 
of Britain’s butter. 

To show what is at stake for us in the United 
States: In 1930 our exports to the United Kingdom 
were valued at $678,105,000, of which meat products 
(mostly pork) made up $39,415,000, lard $26,951,- 
000, and wheat $23,822,000. In the same year we 
exported to Canada goods worth $659,094,000. 
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Together, our exports to the United Kingdom and 
Canada constituted about one-third of our total 
exports. 

While the chief object of the conferenceis to make 
the British Empire essentially self-supporting with 
regard to food—because the industries of the domin- 
ions are pre-eminently agricultural, and because the 
British farmer, unable unprotected to compete with 
the foreigner, has been most insistent in his demands 
for relief—the proposed tariff takes in the whole 
field of commodities which the empire itself can pro- 
duce. It would strike, too, at many manufactures, 
including steel products, and at such raw materials 
as coal, of both of which Canada has been importing 
large quantities from the United States. 

As to the size of the import duty, nothing has 
been decided upon as yet. On meats a tariff of three 
cents a pound is suggested, with one and a half cents 
on Argentine beef, as a temporary arrangement until 
the home produer and the colonies can catch up; 
dominion products to be free. An increase of 50 per 
cent in general tariff rates is in the cards. 

The conference is still in the preliminary stages. 
It covers a wide territory, taking in such subjects 
as stabilization of exchange and unification of the 
monetary systems. What finally will come out of 
the kettle it is too early to predict. But the fire is 
hot and the cooks are eager. 


CORN-BORER QUARANTINE SUSPENDED 


OR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1918, ALL FEDERAL 

quarantine regulations on the European corn-borer were 
lifted on July 15, bringing to an end all restrictions on inter- 
state shipments, so far as the federal government is concerned. 
This action has become necessary because of the reduced 
appropriation, which, according to Secretary Hyde, is “entirely 
inadequate to prevent the shipment of corn from the infected 
areas and to carry out the other measures essential for the 
protection of uninfested districts.” 

As a consequence of this withdrawal of federal protec- 
tion, officials of seven Corn Belt states at a meeting in Kan- 
sas City last month agreed to put what amounts to a virtual 
embargo on corn and various other grains originating in any 
of the thirteen states in the East and North where the pest 
has already gained a foothold. During the past ten years 
the borer has extended its territory at the rate of twenty 
miles a year, and is now within fourteen miles of Illinois. 


TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION 


ORTH DAKOTA IS THE EIGHTH AMONG THE 

states practically to eradicate tuberculosis from its 
herds and become what is known as a “modified accredited 
area.” By this term is meant that repeated tests have shown 
bovine tuberculosis in all the counties of the state to have . 
been reduced to less than one-half of 1 per cent. States that 
have previously attained this distinction are North Carolina, 
Maine, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Idaho. Two 
or three others are expected to clean up this year. 





ONLY ONE WAY FOR RAILROADS TO 
RECOVER LOST BUSINESS 


PUEBLO, COLO., July 22, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I was much interested in the editorial in the July Pro- 
DUCER on “Railroad Rates.” What it said is very true, 
although it may not be agreeable to the carriers. They will 
have to get back to a pre-war basis on wages, expenses, and 
rates—the trucks and buses will force this. 

The railroads in the past. have assumed an attitude of 
superiority, and have tried to make the people like it. That 
day is gone. Trucks, buses, and automobiles have come to 
stay, and the old-line carriers must compete with them, if 
not on the basis of present rates, then with rates that are 
more reasonable to the public and that will draw the traffic. 
The roads have lost practically all their local freight and 
passenger business—business which it will be next to impos- 
sible for them to recover, because of the better service offered 
by the trucks and buses. They will be obliged to get along 
with the big and long hauls, and to trim their bonds, stocks, 
and salaries to a point where they can make interest and 
dividends on lower issues and less capitalization. Of this I 
am firmly convinced from watching the trend of events and 
the encroachments of the trucks and buses on the business 
of the rail lines. 

It will be a blessing to the farmers and live-stock men 
when this happens. The railroads can get their business 
back only in one way—by better service and lower rates. 
There is no other. 

C. W. BEACH. 


SELLING TOO LOW INJURES WHOLE 
CATTLE INDUSTRY 


MakrFA, TEX., July 23, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The Highland country has had some good rains the last 
two days. Up to this time part of our country has been in 
fine shape, but the other part has been dry. We are hoping 
that the present rainy season will reach all the dry spots. 
The cattle in the favored sections are in fine condition, while 
the others are holding their own, and will respond rapidly 
as soon as a little grass is made. 

Marfa will hold its annual Highland Fair October 6 and 
7. We have not much money to spend on this occasion, but 
* are going to kill the fatted calf and have a good time. We 
will sell a few registered cattle, but have not decided 
whether we will hold a feeder sale or not. 

We have not yet priced any calves for fall delivery. We 
are willing to accept the market price, whatever it may be at 
the time the calves are ready for sale. We have heard of 
some very low prices being paid for steer calves on future 
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contracts—in fact, so low that no one can afford to sell them 
at that price and stay in business. We feel that, unless a 
ranchman is in serious plight financially and a down pay- 
ment will materially help him, he is making a serious mis- 
take in disposing of his stock at such a figure. Not only is 
the seller doing himself an injustice, but he is establishing a 
price which in many cases will be hard to overcome. 


We are not censuring the speculator or feeder-buyer. If 
he can buy them cheaply, that is his business. But we are 
criticizing any ranchman who loses his head so completely 
as to give his cattle away before he really has to. We would 
not condemn the seller if it did not set a precedent which 
affects the whole indystry by keeping prices down. 


The Highland Hereford Breeders’ Association has as one 
of its purposes co-operation with all branches connected with 
the cattle industry. We would co-operate with the feeder. 
We do not want to rob him when we sell him feeder cattle. 
Neither can we stay in business very long and allow the 
feeder to steal our calves. We would rather get together on 
the proposition, selling at any honest price that may exist 
at the time the cattle are ready. In that way the feeder and 
the producer can both get a square deal and make a little 
money. 

You have not heard much “bellyaching” during these 
times from the ranchmen. These sun-tanned sons of the 
western plains usually stand up and take theirs straight. 
When the truth is known, the ranchman is just about as hard 
hit as any other industry. Talk about taxes! A ranchman, 
with his broad acres—many just partly paid for—is in the 
best position really to know what taxes are. The owner of 
the ranch is its dollar-per-year president. Besides their 
meager living, a dollar a year would have been a large salary 
for most of them during the past two years. 


Dr. A. J. HOFFMAN, 
Secretary, Highland Hereford Breeders’ Association. 


STOCKMAN HIMSELF TO BLAME FOR HIGH 
MARKETING CHARGES 


SouTH St. PAUL, MINN., August 1, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


While I want to congratulate you on your editorial on 
page 11 of the June number of your magazine, complaining 
about high marketing and transportation charges paid by 
live-stock producers, yet, when you blame the commission 
firm, the stock-yard company, and the railroad, I believe you 
place the responsibility in the wrong place. There is no one 
to blame but the grower himself. 

On all the markets referred to by you as having rates 
that are too high there are commission firms which do not 
charge any more than the actual cost. However, the grower 
does not patronize those firms. He continues to patronize the 
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firms that charge the high rate. If that is his attitude, why 
should those who serve him lower the charges for their 
service? 

I have been in this business twenty years. It has been 
my experience that the producer not only does not support 
firms that try to help him, but, in addition, does not even 


mislead shippers to those organizations. Until the growers 
themselves start to do some thinking, and then take action, 
I see no solution for the problem. 

You people, and the leadership of your organization, per- 
form, and will continue to perform, invaluable service by 
awakening the sleeping giant—Agriculture. 





_ CHARLES D. EGLEY, 

o Manager, Farmers’ Union Commission Company. 
\is- 

is 

a WHERE THE FOREST SERVICE GETS OFF 


If ROOSEVELT, ARIZ., July 22, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


rs In the June number of THE Propucer I noticed two arti- 
ald cles—one by J. N. Langworthy, a forest supervisor in Wyo- 
ich ming, entitled “The Way of a Range Cow,” and the other by 
Ed. Burris, of Magdalena, New Mexico, under the heading 
“Fencing on National Forests.” Both of these articles surely 
- hit the nail squarely on the head. 
ve Mr. Langworthy evidently has learned a lot of facts 
He. which are clear over the heads of at least 95 per cent of 
the the officials of the Forest Service, who so freely give direc- 


on tions to cattlemen (I am speaking of national forests in the 
Southwest), ordering stock removals, designating salt-grounds, 


= and making recommendations as to range control, prevention 
tle of “erosion,” the building -.of fences, etc. I wonder what he 

would say should he come into this neck of the woods and 
at observe the Forest Service building fences which would pre- 
he vent his range cow from drifting from the high country to 


ht the low country, and vice versa, as is her nature, and which 
: is necessary if she is to be a profitable investment for her 


ird z 
™ owner. He would see her confined to one spot under this 
i “rotational grazing” scheme invented by the grazing “experts” 


of of the Forest Service, until man in his wisdom came along, 
rounded her up, and drove her to the summer or winter range, 
as the case might be. She is not only cut off from water, 
in many instances, by these fences, but cannot “drift” to pro- 
tection during a storm, or get to water if a spring suddenly 
goes dry. 

These swivel-chair range “experts” employed by Uncle 
Sam will tell you that one should move his stock at the 
desired time. Sounds good, doesn’t it? But it is easily under- 
[ stood how practical this is when, in most cases, several days 
are required to round up an area inclosed by one of these 
“rotational grazing” fences. 

All this adds to the cattleman’s overhead, until he finally 
reaches the point where he cannot produce cattle for what 
he can get for them. One wonders who is to keep this endless 


eir 
iry 


bao string of fences in repair. Experienced men know that 
ng the upkeep upon a fence is from 8 to 15 per cent of its 
by original cost. In any case, it is taxpayers’ money worse 
ion 
ee than wasted. 
Probably the only way to stay in the cow business under 
_ such supervision is to do as Will Rogers says—“have each 
ses one of your cows own her individual oil well.” That would 
a at least stop a lot of competition in the stock-raising. bus- 
iness, and the price of beef would react to the benefit of 
a those who had the oil wells. Mr. Burris’ article gives a good 


idea .of this fence proposition under government supervision, 
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have the initiative to investigate false rumors designed to, 
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and what happened to an outfit in having to comply with its 
orders. 

One wonders sometimes if all industry is to be made 
to serve politicians and bureaucrats first, and then letting 
the investor have what little, if anything, is left. 

One thing seems certain, and that is that, just as long 
as Congress can be scared into making appropriations for 
these fellows, they will be with us. Probably in time Congress 
will be appropriating money for some bureau to stop earth- 
quakes and tornadoes, if such a bureau can command enough 
votes. 

When one follows the reasoning of some of these would-be 
range and grazing “experts” backward into prehistoric times 
regarding “erosion” (that pet word of the Forest Service), 
if their theory is correct, some enormous herds must have 
been driven over the ground which is now occupied by so 
many canyons. The course followed by the Grand Canyon, 
for instance, must have had its start from the deep trail 
and constant trampling of billions of cattle being driven to 
market by those early cowboys, who cared little and knew 
nothing about the injury caused the earth by the march of 
bovine feet. 

Isn’t it about time for the American voter to come to 
his senses and put a stop to such useless expenditures by 
national and state governments, by voting those responsible 
for such appropriations out of office and sending them home 
to stay? Why can’t we have some business efficiency and 
brains in government, instead of catering always to a lot 
of political demagogues whose only interest seems to be to 
creat a lifelong fat public job for themselves and all their 
relatives, doing nothing but playing for votes, regardless 
of the cost to the well-being of the nation? 


Hoyt MEDLER. 


(CREDIT for 
STOCKMEN 


J OANS to stockmen are available through six 
credit corporations set up and operating in con- 
nection with the subsidiary National Feeder and 
Finance Corporation of the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association. 


These corporations are: 
Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corporation, 
Denver, Colorado 


National Finance Credit Corporation, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

National Live Stock Credit Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Tri-State Credit Corporation, 
San Francisco, California 


Wasatch Live Stock Loan Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


National Credit Corporation, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


For further information apply direct or to the 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


228 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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WHAT CONGRESS DID 


AVING PASSED THE REVISED UNEMPLOYMENT 

relief measure in a form sufficiently in line with the 
President’s ideas to secure his signature, Congress adjourned 
on July 16, holding the record for peace-time appropriations. 
The original Wagner-Garner measure contained a provision 
for direct loans to individuals by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, of which Mr. Hoover strongly disapproved. 
Unable to muster the necessary two-thirds majority to over- 
ride his veto, the two houses again set to work on a substi- 
tute bill, eliminating the objectionable features. 


The act makes available the neat little sum of $2,122,- 
000,000 for relief purposes, of which $1,800,000,000, to be 
raised through the sale of debentures, is to be added to the 
$2,000,000,000 already voted the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration as an aid to distressed industry. This includes $1,- 
500,000,000 to be advanced to states, municipalities, and 
semi-public corporations for construction of self-liquidating 
projects, and $300,000,000 for loans to states for direct relief 
of unemployment, on the basis of need. In addition, $132,- 
000,000 is set aside for road-building, and $190,000,000 for 
other public works, at the discretion of the Treasury. 

Assistance to agriculture is provided for in an amend- 
ment, sponsored by Senators Carey, of Wyoming, and Steiwer, 
of Oregon, authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to create in any of the twelve federal land bank districts 
a regional agricultural credit corporation, with a paid-up 
capital of not less than $3,000,000, to be subscribed by the 
Finance Corporation, with the object of making loans to 
farmers and stockmen for crop production or the raising, 
breeding, fattening, or marketing of live stock, and to redis- 
count with the Finance Corporation, the federal reserve 
banks, and the federal intermediate credit banks any eligible 
paper acquired for such purpose. Loans to finance the sale 
of crop surpluses is made optional, with the proviso that no 
funds of the corporation are to be used in marketing Farm 
Board cotton abroad. 

* * * 

Another major piece of legislation disposed of before 
adjournment was the home-loan bank bill, designed to relieve 
the small home-owner who has difficulty in meeting his mort- 
gage obligations, and to prevent foreclosures. The amount 


of $125,000,000 was appropriated for this purpose, capable: 


of expanding credits up to $1,800,000,000. A measure intro- 
duced by Senator Glass, of Virginia, providing for the poten- 
tial inflation of the country’s money stock to the tune of 
$995,000,000 by broadening the basis for issuing currency to 
take in government bonds bearing not more than 3% per 
cent interest, was attached as a rider to this bill. 

* oe * 


The Norbeck-Black bill for extending loans to live-stock 
producers, dairymen, poultry-raisers, and farmers planting 
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winter wheat from the $200,000,000 allocated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for farm relief, was killed by the President through a 
so-called “pocket veto,” on the ground that every item of it 
had already been covered in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration Act. 
* eK * 


To take the place of Charles G. Dawes, resigned, as 
president of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Charles 
A. Miller, a banker and lawyer of Utica, New York, has 
been named. Former Senator Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, has 
been appointed to succeed Eugene Meyer, also resigned, as 
chairman of the Board of Directors. Miller is a Republican 
and Pomerene a Democrat. The other Democratic members 
are Jesse Jones, of Texas, Wilson McCarthy, of Utah, and 
Harvey C. Couch, of Arkansas. The Republicans, besides 
Miller, are Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Gardner Cowles, of Iowa. By thus giving the Democrats a 
majority on the board, the administration undoubtedly hopes 
to forestall any adverse criticism of the activities of the 
corporation that might be launched during the coming cam- 
paign. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS REDUCED 


HE APPROPRIATION BILL FOR THE DEPARTMENT 

of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1932-33 received the 
signature of President Hoover on July 7. The bill carries 
an aggregate of $185,883,236, which is $115,668,994 less than 
was appropriated for the year 1931-32. Of the total, $109,- 
405,000 is for roads, principally in the form of federal aid 
to states, which has been reduced $75,000,000 from last year. 
A revolving fund of $10,000,000 is created from unexpended 
balances of previous relief loan funds, to be used to assist in 
the formation of local agricultural credit corporations and 
live-stock loan companies. . 

All the bureaus will have to get along with less money. 
Funds available for the Bureau of Animal Industry are 
$15,324,947—a reduction of $760,248. Of this cut, tubercu- 
losis-eradication indemnities make up the largest item with 
$410,000, standing now at $4,840,000. Cattle-tick control gets 
$724,400, or $47,500 less than last year, and meat inspection 
$5,604,860, or $56,280 less. Enforcement of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act will cost $374,700, instead of the previous 
$402,880. 

The budget of the Forest Service has been reduced by 
$4,403,721—from $16,960,120 to $12,556,399. Of this amount, 
$157,996 has been sliced off the appropriation for protection 
and administration of the national forests, which now stands 
at $7,131,244. For improvements on the forests $1,019,640 
has been granted, which is $1,339,560 less than for the year 
1931-32. 


8 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 


Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Docket 17000, Part 9—Live Stock, Western District 


HE FURTHER HEARINGS IN THIS PROCEEDING, 

referred to in THE PRopUCER for May, 1932, were held at 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Portland, and Salt Lake City, and were 
concluded at Chicago, during the months of May and June. 
The Chicago hearing ran three weeks, commencing on June 6 
and concluding on June 27. 

The American National Live Stock Association, repre- 
sented by President Charles E. Collins and its traffic counsel, 
submitted further exhibits and testimony. President Collins 
brought the prices of live stock, shown in his exhibit, sub- 
mitted at Kansas City, down to date. Prices as of May 1 and 
June 1, 1932, showed a further decline under those named in 
his exhibit for April 1. On June 1, according to Mr. Collins, 
prices averaged more than 60 per cent below the average for 
1928. He submitted two additional exhibits to supplement 
those presented by him at Kansas City. The first of these 
shows the number of milk cows and heifers on farms on 
January 1, and for each of the years 1915 to 1932, inclusive. 
The second exhibit shows the farm value per head of milk 
cows and heifers for the same years. Data are given for each 
of the states in the Western District and for the United States 
as a whole. Briefly summarized, the two exhibits show that 
on January 1, 1932, there were 24,379,000 milk cows and 
heifers on farms, with an estimated value per head of $39.61. 
Two of the exhibits introduced at Kansas City show that on 
January 1, 1932, there were 62,407,000 cattle and calves, includ- 
ing cows and heifers kept for milk, on farms in the United 
States, with an average farm value per head of $26.64. 


The association introduced a further exhibit showing the 
number of tons of revenue freight originated, and the carload 
freight revenue derived by the carriers therefrom, for each of 
the years 1928 to 1930, inclusive. According to this exhibit, 
live stock in 1928 represented 2.84 per cent of the total car- 
load revenue freight originated and paid 4.41 per cent of the 
total carload freight revenue collected; in 1929 live stock rep- 
resented 2.57 per cent of the freight originated and paid 4.11 
per cent of the revenue collected; and in 1930 live stock rep- 
resented 2.75 per cent of the freight originated and paid 4.43 
per cent of the revenue collected. Concurrently, products of 
the forests for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930 represented 
12.85, 11.99, and 10.32 per cent, respectively, of the total car- 
load revenue freight originated, but paid only 10.97, 10.47, and 
8.84 per cent of the total carload freight revenue. 

The railroads were represented by numerous attorneys 
and witnesses, Their evidence dealt, in the main, with the loss 
of traffic to the trucks, pipe-lines, and waterways, and the 
decreasing revenue for the years 1930, 1931, and the first four 
months of the present year. 





Under cross-examination, counsel for the American National 
Live Stock Association developed from the railroads’ witnesses 
that during the year 1930 it cost the roads in the Western 
District $1.1219 for each $1 of passenger revenue collected, 
while, on the other hand, the freight revenue paid a substan- 
tial profit over and above the operating costs. The railroads 
have long contended that their passenger operations were a 
public convenience and necessity, and that, consequently, the 
deficit incurred in such operations should be borne by the 
freight traffic. Such contention may at one time have been 
sound, but under present conditions it is wholly absurd to 
require the shippers of freight to pay rates sufficiently high 
to absorb the deficit in the passenger operations. Many of the 
railroads, as further developed on cross-examination, have 
been, and are now, operating motor passenger buses through- 
out the Western District, in direct competition with their rail 
lines. The revenue collected by such operations is not shown 
in the operating revenues of the rail lines. Consequently, it 
is to the advantage of the railroads to continue, if possible, to 
force the freight traffic to pay rates which will absorb the 
passenger deficit. If the railroads were to reduce their passen- 
ger fares, such action might divert the traffic from their bus 
lines to their rail lines, and the revenue derived by the rail 
lines would be subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, The revenue collected by their motor-bus 
lines is not subject to such jurisdiction. 

At the close of the hearing, the presiding examiners, 
Messrs. Stiles and Parker, fixed July 28 as the time for filing 
briefs. Oral argument is assigned for October, 1932. 


Bedding Charges 


On June 7, 1932, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in I. & S. Docket No. 3693, Rules on Live Stock in the West, 
found that the proposed changes in rules, regulations, and 
charges to govern the transportation of live stock in the 
Western District were not justified. It ordered the suspended 
schedules canceled, and the proceeding discontinued. The his- 
tory of this proceeding is shown in the March issue of THE 
PRopucER. If the railroads had prevailed in this proceeding, 
the producers of live stock would have been required to pay 
at least $1,000,000 per annum in increased charges. 


Registered 
HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 
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WHAT PRICE BEEF? 


— can be little argument with 
= the fact that times are sure tough 
when calves won’t bring much more 
than the price of the hide. There is one 
thing sure, however, even with present 
prices—a healthy calf is worth some- 
thing. You can’t even sell the hide of 
one dead of Blackleg. 


Ask your distributor to 
quote you on Cutter vac- 
cines. They cost no more; 
yet each lot is tested against 
rigid standards. Each must 
pass laboratory and field 
tests that “good enough” 
products could not get by. 
Cutter vaccines assure you 
maximum protection against 
the most severe epidemic, as 
well as against ordinary 
Blackleg seasons. 


If not available from your 
veterinarian, cattlemen’s 
association or drug store 
agency, order direct. 





The CUTTER faboralory >= | 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Branch Offices and Depot Stocks at: 


CHICAGO DENVER 
NEW ORLEANS 
SAN ANTONIO 


LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
FORT WORTH 


It is possible, even probable, that you 
can go through one or two seasons, or 
even longer, without a single loss from 
Blackleg—but is it a good gamble, con- 
sidering the low cost of vaccination and 
the tremendous loss once Blackleg gets 
a foothold in an unprotected herd? 


This is the seventh of a series of 
drawings ‘made on the range by E. 
. W. Thistlethwaite, cowboy-artist. 
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WAY CLEARED FOR RAILWAY MERGER 


LANS FOR THE CONSOLIDATION OF MORE THAN 

200 railroad lines, with a combined trackage of 53,000 
miles, into four great systems have been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The roads comprise prac- 
tically every line between Chicago and the Atlantic coast, 
and New England and the South. The four groups would be 
merged under the administration of the New York Central, 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio-Nickel Plate. Approval was made conditional upon 
certain changes in the plans submitted by the railroads, most 
of whose proposals were accepted. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY SIGNED 


N JULY 18 A TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED 
O States and Canada was signed at Washington, providing 
for the construction of a seaway twenty-seven feet deep 
extending from tidewater on the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 
Lakes by way of the St. Lawrence River. This channel will 
make it possible for ocean-going steamers to proceed as far 
as Duluth, at the inner corner of Lake Superior, taking on 
cargoes from the rich grain- and oil-producing sections of the 
Middle West for direct oversea transportation. The Amer- 
ican and Canadian governments will jointly expend $543,- 
429,000 in completing the project, which, including work 
already done, will cost a total of about $800,000,000—“the 
greatest internal improvement yet undertaken on the North 
American continent,” in the words of President Hoover, who 
for a decade has been active in its promotion. Two dams 
capable of developing 1,100,000 horsepower, to light farms 
and cities along the river and furnish power for hundreds of 
factories, are included in the plan. Each country is left free 
to deal with political subdivisions within the radius of the 
power plants as to allocation and sale of electricity. 

The United States Senate and the Dominion Parliament 
must ratify the pact before it becomes effective. 

The digging of such a channel has for years been advo- 
cated by the American National Live Stock Association and 
other western organizations. 


WOOL PRODUCTION IN 1932 


HE CROP OF SHORN WOOL IN THE UNITED 

States for the 1932 season is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 342,386,000 pounds, compared with 
369,315,000 pounds in 1931. Average fleece weight was 7.6 
pounds, against 8 pounds last year. Thirteen western range 
states produced 251,307,000 pounds in 1932 and 276,156,000 
pounds in 1931, as follows: 


State 1932 1931 
PEUUMONGE aos Fs ice Sse 5,928,000 5,760,000 
WOOVIOPING ooss-ie cased 25,820,000 28,004,000 
COUR onesie os cckccccse 11,840,000 13,541,000 
WS oh cesta ces 15,936,000 19,419,000 
WRORRONUE oss case 30,728,000 35,948,000 
PHONE ss ccs lt csc dedeauiys 6,705,000 8,720,000 
New Mexico .................. 16,412,000 16,632,000 
NON, aa eds 18,400,000 22,000,000 
South Dakota .............. 8,920,000 8,820,000 
iC: ee ences 55,687,000 53,360,000 
MRE 3 rege ae 17,706,000 23,056,000 
Washington .................. 5,915,000 6,336,000 
IE sccsicsinsosecntesedoire 31,310,000 34,560,000 

EGRORS ack OS 251,307,000 276,156,000 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JULY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CuHIcaGo, ILL., August 1, 1932. 


CARCITY OF GOOD CATTLE OF ALL WEIGHTS 

was responsible for a steady advance during July, carry- 
ing the top to $9.75 and creating certainty of a $10 market 
on specialties during August. Never before has the visible 
supply of corn-fed cattle been so small. Liquidation during 
the first four months of the year, with no adequate replace- 
ment meanwhile, was responsible. New York shipping cattle, 
worth $7 to $7.50 in May, advanced almost continuously to a 
$9.25 to $9.75 basis at the end of July, with only occasional 
setbacks. This fact was utilized by the press to herald 
agrarian prosperity, creating an impression that the entire 
crop of steers acquired by feeders last fall had been held for 
the rise. Had that crop been properly distributed from Jan- 
uary to July, the ruinous market of the first four months 
would not have occurred, and, so far as the majority is con- 
cerned, results would have been more satisfactory. 


Well-Financed Feeders Make Profit 


As it happened, feeders who were financially fixed to go 
along with cattle on their regular program have had a 
phenomenally successful season, especially when purchasing 
was late. Most of the early-bought cattle did not get maxi- 
mum results. Margins of $3 to $4 per cwt. have been numer- 
ously reported, many feeders securing a profit for the first 
time in several years, as, since 1928, they had been_ selling 
on a sinking market. As the July advance proceeded, inter- 
mediate cattle got out of line, necessitating readjustment of 
prices, which accounted for a wild set of markets during the 
latter half of the month. Meanwhile spreads between com- 
mon and choice steers widened in seasonal manner, until 
killers were getting southwestern and native grassers as low 
as $3 per cwt., which in turn demoralized the cow mz rket, 
fat grass cows vending at $2.50 to $3 per cwt. late in July. 









At Dehorning Time 
Safeguard the wound and soothe the animal 
with a protective dressing of 


Anchor 
Dehorning 










Users say: “Our losses from shrinkage and blow-fly 
attacks greatly reduced. So efficient, but cheap to 
use, every stockgrower needs this item for dressing 
surface wounds on live stock.” 


Qt., $1.00; % gal., $1.75; gal. can, $3.00; 
5-gal. pail, $12.50 

Postage or freight allowed in U. S. A. if cash accompanies | 
order. We also sell Dehorners. 


Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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Fat Cattle Lacking Weight 


Not in many years has the fat-cattle supply been so 
deficient in weight, bullocks weighing 1,200 pounds up being 
rare. This put a premium on weight, although choice long-age 
yearlings were always eligible to. bids within 25 cents cf the 
top. The actual advance on heavy steers was more accurately 
indicated by the trade in bullocks selling $1 to $1.50 per ewt. 
below the top, the product of which could be used for substi- 
tute purposes. “Old-fashioned” Shorthorns of the oxy type 
were able to get by in this emergency, a delegation of cake- 
fed Texans at $7 to $7.75 participating. 


Common Qualities Not Wanted 


On the other hand, merely warmed-up and grass steers 
selling from $7.50 down ran into vicissitude late in July, 
going stale on the market. The spread between top and bot- 
tom cattle, which did not exceed $2 earlier in the year, 
widened until it became $5 or more. The high market 
attracted a swarm of inferior cattle to the market centers, 
smashing prices and damaging speculators. Thousands of 
medium and common steers were rushed to Chicago from 
other markets in the emergency, to realize whatever they 
would bring. Late in July buyers rode their horses lame in 
quest of finished steers, but could not be induced to look at 
common cattle. The country, apprehensive that the advance 
had run its course, ordered cars, which merely aggravated 
distress at the market. On Monday of the last week of the 
month supply was cut in two—a drastic measure to support 
falling prices. In this instance it proved effective for a single 
session. 

Early Grassers Depress Values 


However, it has been a market that did not need the 
services of an apologist. A long string of fed steers went 
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over the scales at a range of $8 to $9.50, and, especially 
where the initial cost was not excessive, every bullock made 
money. Cattle frequently paid 60 to 80 cents per bushel for 
the corn consumed, the net sale proceeds going a long way 
toward relieving a desperate rural financial situation. The 
early influx of grassers knocked the props from under that 
section of the price list below $8, short-fed steers reporting 
in sufficient numbers to influence values. Meanwhile long-fed 
cattle continued on the even tenor of their way, evidently 
headed for still higher levels. 


Experience of Last Fall Expected to Be Repeated 


Last fall a similar advance occurred somewhat later in 
the season, culminating in the spectacular pre-holiday trade. 
That this will be repeated is confident prediction. Over a 
large area, whence usually comes a late summer and fall 
supply of heavy, if not overdone, bullocks, feed-lots are 
depleted. This insures a paucity of long-fed cattle, as replace- 
ment has been restricted for months past. Not only has 
cattle-purchase money been difficult to get, but, where corn 
was a partial failure last year, feed cost was prohibitive up 
to June. Since the upturn in May, few fleshy cattle with 
weight have gone into feeders’ hands, insuring scarcity of 
heavy bullocks at a time when the market usually wrestles 
with a surplus. 


Little Call for Cow Beef 


Cheap grass steers, both native and southwestern, and 
costing $3 to $4.50 per ewt., have played havoc with the rank 
and file of beef cows. Canners and cutters could always be 
sold at $1.50 to $2.50 per cwt., but cows in the $2.75 to $3.25 
class have been a drug. Good to choice yearling heifers have 
had a $7 to $8 market, while grassers have sold as low as 
$3.50. At all times the dressed market has been gorged with 





THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


T i Co-operative Marketing Organization offers op- 
portunity to those in the Live Stock Industry to im- 
prove their market and credit situation. 

Bonded and operated under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act for protection of members and shippers. 

Credit available to both Feeders and Growers, 
through the Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corpora- 


tion. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON EITHER MARKETING 
OR CREDITS, WRITE 


The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 


401 Live Stock Exchange Building 





Denver, Colorado 
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low-grade beef, while the qualitied article has been none too 
plentiful. For some unexplained reason, the ultimate con- 
sumer is not partial to the cheaper grades of beef—possibly 
because it cannot be bought at a price consistent with live- 
cattle values. 

Hogs Share in Advance 


Hogs followed cattle in the upturn, but did less sprinting. 
At the low point, average cost of packers’ droves at Chicago 
was down to $3.18, from which it steadily and continuously 
advanced to $5.08, working to that figure when the top on 
cattle was $9; but, while the cattle rise continued, hogs 
slipped, until the top at Chicago was below $5, and average 
cost around $4.30. Explanation of the inability of hogs to 
keep company with cattle is found in supply statistics, as 
hogs were always plentiful. What surprised the trade late 
in July was a heavy delegation of fatbacks weighing 250 to 
300 pounds and up, dispelling an impression that the crop 
had been closely marketed earlier in the season, the fact being 
that cheap corn held many hogs back to put on weight. Dur- 
ing the last week of July heavy hogs broke 50 cents per cwt., 
while big cattle continued on their upward course. A regu- 
lation summer grist of packing sows set that market back to 
a $3.25 to $3.75 basis, an unveracious press ignoring facts in 
a strenuous effort to convince the public that the apprecia- 
tion continued uninterrupted. Big hogs—especially the 300- 
pound type—ran into unpopularity, owing to generous stocks 
of- lard and meats, while heavy cattle had no accumulation 
obstacle in their path. From the crest of the rise until the 
end of July, hog prices declined 75 cents per cwt., creating 
an impression that the new crop will not have access to a $5 
market, unless something unforeseen happens. A wild fresh- 
pork market has defied explanation. At Chicago the whole- 
sale price of loins dropped to $8 per cwt., then soared to $21, 
and then relapsed to $10; which merely emphasizes the fact 
that all signs have a confirmed habit of failing in dry 
weather, 

No Demand for Feeder Lambs 


Lambs broke a flat $1 per cwt. during July. Early in 
the month $7.50 was- the top; at the low time $6 stopped 
everything, and toward the close choice, closely sorted lambs 
could be sold up to $6.50. Taking the month as a whole, 
$5.25 to $6.25 bought the bulk of lambs. No feeder demand 
existing, packers bought the light end of the western lamb 
crop at $3.50 to $4.50. At intervals the market ran wild, a 
notable occasion being July 22, when the needs of one packer 
ran top lambs up to $6.85 for a few moments, whereupon it 
reacted to $6.25. Fat ewes sold up to $3 per cwt. on one 
occasion, $1.50 to $2.25 taking the bulk. The course of the 
lamb market all through the month was downward, until at 
$5.25 to $6.25 per ewt. it appeared to have struck an intrinsic- 
value basis. 


- MARKET PPOSPECTS 


Jd. E. P. 


REQUENT ADJUSTMENT OF LIVE-STOCK VALUES 

is inevitable. Corn-fed cattle appear to be in the strong- 
est position in many years, and, while conditions are not 
favorable for further appreciation, or even maintenance of 
present prices, visible supply is so deficient as to justify 
expectation of a $10 top. What will happen to an increasing 
volume of grass beef can only be conjectured. Much will 
depend on the capacity of the country to absorb feeding 
steers. Beef production, while at the lowest ebb in several 
years, is fully adequate to the nation’s requirements, but it 
so happens that no surplus of the qualitied article exists. 


A logical result of the advance in cattle prices, together 
with the country’s financial needs, is free gathering of bovine 
property regardless of quality or condition, the probability 
being that every market will be overloaded with such prop- 
erty during the rest of the year. What influence this mate- 
rial will have on good cattle, time alone can tell. Formerly 
the product could be put away in freezers for a reserve winter 
supply, but under existing financial conditions this practice is 
impossible. Killers can accumulate the product of canning 
and cutting cows, but not that of steers costing even $3 to $5 
per cwt. Consequently, when it reaches the cooler, immediate 
sale is imperative. Certain common steer types have a feeder 
outlet, but only a Holstein of the dairy breeds is eligible. 
Evidently market channels will be gorged with common beef 
the rest of the season. Dairymen are culling herds for com- 
mon cows, and low-grade steers that formerly went to coun- 
try butchers are being routed to market, the country having 
gone on a pork-and-poultry diet. 

Hogs and common cattle are in the same category. The 
country appears to be full of both, and, if present values can 
be maintained, little more can be expected. A full crop of 
packing sows is in process of marketing, and, as they are 
selling from $3.25 to $3.75 per cwt., advancing prices of good 
heavy hogs will be impossible. Along in September the 
advance guard of the new pig crop will report at the market, 
whereupon a new price scale will be made. Corn is still 
abundant and cheap, so that hogs are actually paying their 
board, and, as they are the main source of revenue for the 
average farmer, there is no disposition to curtail production. 
Prediction of substantially higher prices for hogs in the near 
future is not justified by present or prospective conditions. 
Scarcity of choice lights may make a $6 quotation possible 
during the next few weeks, but the great bulk of the crop 
will sell considerably below that figure. 
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Lambs have had sufficient depreciation to put that mar- 
ket on an intrinsic-value basis. At $5.50 to $6.25, killers 
should be able to move the product, retail prices stimulating 
demand. Good beef is high, and consumers balk at a con- 
stant pork diet, giving lamb a place in the dietary system. 
If the low spot in the lamb market has not been uncovered, 
it will be during August or September. The crop of fat 
lambs promises to be larger than that of last year. Of feed- 
ing lambs there may not be so many, which will be acceptable, 
as feeder demand is distinctly lacking. 


DIFFICULTY OF FINANCING AFFECTING 
FEEDER TRADE 


J. E. P. 


ELL ALONG INTO THE SECOND HALF OF THE 
W sear. cattle trade is in a quandary regarding stocker 
and feeder prospects. Cattle purchase loans are not popular 
in banking circles, and few lamb-feeders are in a position to 
pay cash. Regular channels for financing feeders are re- 
stricted, with little prospect of immediate relief, except pos- 
sibly through government agencies; and of these the average 
feeder is suspicious—a justifiable attitude in the light of past 
experience. However, some relief may come from financial 
legislation recently enacted at Washington. If so, the condi- 
tion of the feeder will be ameliorated. 

A restricted volume of stocker and feeder cattle trade has 
been done recently at a wide range of prices, or $3 to $7.50 
per cwt. This means little of definite nature, except that a 
few fleshy feeders with quality and weight have been taken 
on at $7 to $7.50; also, that silage feeders are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to pick up common cattle from $3.75 
down. Current happenings have no significance, as trade 
lacks volume. During July financial circles were shaken to 
the core, creating difficulty for feeders in investment mood 
to get purchase loans. The bulk of the stock cattle installed 
recently have been paid for with private capitali—much of it 
profits on fat steers marketed at the high time. 

Uncertainty regarding the outcome of the growing corn 
crop has a tendency to check thin-cattle buying, as, until 
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something definite is known concerning the price of new corn, 
feeders will be reluctant to take hold of cattle. While corn 
is out of frost danger, drought is threatened in many locali- 
ties, at a critical period in the growth of the crop. Cheap 
corn will operate to the advantage of cattle, but there is a 
pronounced apprehension that cattle may be laid in at prices 
out of line with realization at the end of the feeding period. 
No possibility of a stocker-buying furore exists; in fact, the 
tendency in investment circles is in the direction of ultra- 
conservatism. Even if money was available, the average 
feeder would be reluctant to tuck away $6 cattle. 

The feeding-lamb market opened on a $4.25 to $4.50 
basis, but only in a nominal sense. As in the case of cattle, 
the average lamb-feeder has little, if any, credit at this 
juncture. Later on there will be an outlet for light lambs, 
the price depending on what feeders are willing to pay; also 
the packer attitude toward medium and common western 
lambs, which, under ordinary conditions, go to the feed-lot 
without competition. If feeder demand does not call for such 
stock, killers can always use it, at a price; and that price, 
whatever it may be, has a potent influence on the value of 
the entire output. 

In the present emergency it is probable that many thou- 
sand cattle and lambs will pass from first to second, or 
feeder, hands without exchange of money; in other words, 
the feeder will get them on a gain basis, his portion being 
determined by the sale price when finished. No other cer- 
tainty exists than that there is, and will be, an almost unlim- 
ited demand for both bovine and ovine stock on contracts of 
this nature, by which farmers furnish feed and labor, and 
growers cattle or lambs. Under normal conditions, neither 
element in the human equation would give serious considera- 
tion to such terms, but, as purchase money is not, and can- 
not be, available, emergency measures will be necessary. The 
problem is to get both principals together first; then to 
evolve a practicable agreement. By the time the country 
snuggles into winter quarters, feeders and commercial breed- 
ers by the thousand will be operating under various plans 
based on this principle. How the stock is to get from pas- 
ture to feed-lot, and the terms under which it is to be 
handled, must be worked out in detail. The major problem, 
other than transportation, is supervision, which must be hon- 
est and efficient, if satisfactory results are to be reached. 

For present conditions there is scant, if any, precedent. 
Both cattle and lambs must change location at an early date, 
if future meat supply is to be assured. There will be no 
difficulty in placing the stock, as farmers are in a receptive 
mood. The attitude of the grower is not so clearly defined. 
He prefers an outright sale, for obvious reasons, as the con- 
tract method takes valuable property out of his personal con- 
trol, with possibility of litigation, if not loss, and no cer- 
tainty as to the outcome in a financial sense. During the 
next few months a new chapter of live-stock history will be 
written. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, f. o. b. TEXAS 
: points, on August 3 were selling at $13.50 a ton. Hay 
prices at Kansas City on August 1 were as follows: Alfalfa 
—No. 1 extra leafy, $12 to $13; No. 2 extra leafy, $10.50 to 
$11.50; No. 1, $9.50 to $10; No. 2 leafy, $9 to $9.50; No. 2, 
$8.50 to $9; No. 3 leafy, $7.50 to $8; No. 3, $5.50 to $7; 
sample, $4.50 to $5; prairie—No. 1, $7 to $7.50; No. 2, $6 
to $7; No. 3, $5 to $6; sample, $3 to $5; timothy—No. 1, $8 
to $8.50; No. 2, $7 to $7.50; No. 3, $6 to $6.50; sample, $5 
to $5.50; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $7 to $8; No. 2, $6 
to $6.50; No. 3, $5 to $6. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-three 
markets for the month of June, 1932, compared with June, 
1931, and for the six months ending June, 1932 and 1931: 
























RECEIPTS 
June Six Months Endinz 
June 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
Cattle*........... a 869,620 | 1,017,273 5,411,580 | 6,037,007 
Calves.....-...----- 467,939 | 522,491 | 2,733,578 | 3,016,374 
PROG cccsccstscccns 2,544,983 | 2,853,753 | 19,370,575 | 20,421,970 
SBOE iene oo ace 2,428,335 | 2,587,361 | 13,782,539 | 14,368,888 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 
June Six Months Ending 
June 
1932 Te ee 
Cattle? acecseui dl 323,219 404,071 | 2,048,187 | 2,459,482 
CaO B eraccsceccccus 137,994 147,748 782,451 873,788 
ORE ac ccacecses: 917,738 | 1,072,489 | 6,381,588 | 7,649,769 
BHOCD...<... cso 1,086,519 | 1,213,999 | 6,022,019 | 6,707,079 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
June Six Months Ending 
June 
1982 1931 1932 1931 
| 89,936 99,523 615,746 835,018 
Calves... isceccecs 15,152 11,879 109,680 119,612 
IE cccsimccnntioned 26,051 36,378 187,368 217,203 
Noo - nade 171,514 289,022 695,660 | 1,045,799 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 






Six Months Ending 










June 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
Cattle 2... 548,272 596,607 | 3,318,776 | 3,517,613 
CORVOR ix ccccseciecs 326,447 371,849 | 1,934,338 | 2,137,440 
Mbt exceeds 1,624,149 | 1,773,058 | 12,972,798 | 12,758,993 
| 1,338,334 | 1,384,051 | 7,765,517 | 7,568,536 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 

of frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and 
eggs on July 1, 1932, as compared with July 1, 1931, and 
average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds) : 

















Five-Y 
Commodity July 1, 1932 July 1, 1931 ‘ies 



































Frozen beetf..............--.- 17,743,000 | 28,842,000 | 30,487,000 
Cured beef®............-:--... 12,040,000 16,706,000 17,710,000 
Lamb and mutton 1,003,000 2,685,000 2,775,000 
Frozen pork.................- 196,095,000 | 215,794,000 | 228,865,000 
Dry salt pork............. 120,743,000 | 154,949,000 | 155,018,000 
Pickled pork".............- 414,372,000 | 403,908,000 | 427,207,000 
Miscellaneous............... 05,202,000 | 75,469,000 | 74,458,000 

RO CNM asiccess cciescsetacs 817,198,000 | 898,353,000 | 936,420,000 
| EEE 131,509,000 | 114,561,000 | 159,476,000 
RI ch stk usstsisascasniicil 84,152,000 89,172,000 89,480,000 
Frozen @ggs......-.-.--+-+---. 100,415,000 | 113,513,000 94,484,000 
Eggs (in cases) ........-... 6,340,000 9,507,000 9,855,000 





*Cured or in process of cure. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
August 1, 1932, compared with July 1, 1932, and August 3, 
1931 (per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Aug. 1, 1932 July 1, 1932 Aug. 3, 1931 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................$ 9.00- 9.75 $ 8.15- 8.60 $ 8.25- 9.25 

ED ccc An caseiescenimnaannaneien 7.75- 9.00 7.00- 8.25 7.25- 8.50 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) .................... 9.00- 9.60 8.15- 8.60 8.85- 9.40 

CN le aaa httenscist iota cocoate 7.75- 9.00 7.00- 8.15 8.00- 8.85 

Medium (800 Ibs. up).......................- 5.75- 8.00 6.00- 7.25 6.25- 8.00 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

I i © Cats ccc sescnceistinenanersemeeren 7.50- 9.50 7.00- 8.50 8.25- 9.50 
HEIFERS: 

Si eiicis aiid sta cteiincnateees 6.50- 8.00 6.25- 7.50 7.00- 9.25 
COWS: 

Coen te Cie es SR 58 3.00- 5.00 4.00- 6.75 
CALVES: 

ee Sa Cs 4.00- 5.50 3.75- 5.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

eee eect eee 5.00- 6.50 5.00- 6.25 5.75- 7.00 

Common to Medium.....................--- 2.75- 5.25 3.25- 5.00 3.75- 6.00 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 4.45- 5.00 5.00- 5.15 7.00- 7.85 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down).... 5.00- 6.65 4.75- 6.50 5.00- 8.00 
EWES: 

Terentia eth Cai hich 1.25- 2.50 1.00- 2.25 


WOOL TRADE HAS HEALTHIER TONE 


J. E. P. 


MPROVEMENT IN WOOL TRADE RECENTLY RE 

flects what has happened in other commodities. Nothing 
has occurred on which to base expectation of substantially 
higher prices, but the market is decidedly healthier. Current 
demand is for fine and fine-medium French combing wools, 
but interest is manifested in half-blood and medium qualities. 
In the West there is a disposition to hold wool back, on the 
theory that the market has definitely turned a corner and 
that no further depreciation is probable. During the latter 
part of July prices were well sustained. The London market 
has shown strength; but the test of foreign markets will come 
in November, December, and January, when the full weight 
of the new clip from New Zealand and Australia is felt. 
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OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE IN JUNE 


OR THE FIRST TIME IN NEARLY A YEAR, THE 

foreign trade of the United States in June showed an 
unfavorable balance, imports exceeding exports by approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. While exports fell to new low levels, 
imports increased, partly due to seasonal influences, but 
mainly owing to a rush of goods into the country to get ahead 
of the new tariffs which went into effect on June 21. Prelim- 
inary figures for June and the twelve months ending June, 
1932, compared with the corresponding periods of 1931, were 
as below: 








June Twelve Months Ending 
June 
1932 1931 1982 1931 
FEXDOTES....0-c------—-—-- $115,000,000 | $187,077,000 | $1,950,126,000 | $3,082,430,000 
Imports. 121,000,000 173,455,000 | 1,741,038,000] 2,432,074,000 
Excess of exports.| $ *6,000,000| 3 13,632,000] $ 209,088,000]3 651,356,000 


*Excess of imports. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 
mal fats from the United States for the month of June 
and the six months ending June, 1932 and 1931, were as 
below (in pounds) : 
BEEF PRODUCTS 





Sous Six Months Ending 


June 
1932 1931 1982 1931 
ee ee 150,020 139,971 820,065 1,165,440 
Beef, pickled............ 1,009,779 1,280,036 4,976,901 5,305,376 
Beef, canned............ 71,193 153,050 519,556 861,865 
Glin Ol coe 3,220,870 2,930,362 21,075,336 24,535,441 
oo 4,431,862 4,503,419 27,391,858 $1,968,125 


PORK PRODUCTS 














Six Months Ending 








June 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
So 948,196 745,875 4,490,376 4,765,245 
Pork, suited. cca 1,073,345 1,153,549 7,674,264 8,234,652 
PN cccccconnincmicinns 2,246,898 2,097,086 9,144,542 21,432,013 
Cumberland sides... 28,683 196,868 363,030 918,151 
Hams and shoulders 7,132,452 9,721,213 31,896,945 47,439,092 
Sausage, canned..... 55,379 65,073 557,915 540,287 
TE 5 asissesemnienicone | 45,329,720 37,807,909 292,156,374 318,234,737 
Lard compounds.... 60,957 174,300 422,498 855,998 
Neutral lard............. 477,688 587,214 3,183,840 5,082,063 
Totals........--.---| 57,353,318 52,549,087 349,889,784 407,502,238 





WANTED TO BU Y—All kinds of empty Feed Bags 
—Oat, Bran, Cottonseed Meal, etc. Write us for 
Bruce Bag & Burlap Co., 1615 


prices and tags. 
Pearlstone Street, Dallas, Texas. 








NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Germany Raises Bacon Tariff 


Effective July 5, 1932, the tariff on bacon imported into 
Germany has been increased from $1.50 to $2.16 per 100 
pounds, and on lard from 62 cents to $1.08. 


Dutch Put Consumption Tax on Butter 


The Netherlands government has been authorized to 
impose a consumption tax on butter and other edible fats, 
in order to raise funds to be used in the stabilization of the 
price of milk. 


South American Farmers Giving Sheep Away 


A case is reported from South America of 10,000 sheep 
having been given away to one of the large meat concerns, 
merely for the taking, because the farmers could not afford 
to feed them. 


7 


Irish Cattle Exports 


The Irish Free State ranks easily as the most important 
cattle-exporting country in the world. In 1930, exports 
reached 857,878 head, while Mexico, coming second in the 
list, exported only 173,085. . 


Sales of Branded Beef in Canada 


During the first four months of 1932 sales of branded beef 
in Canada totaled 7,047,365. pounds, compared with 5,032,396 
pounds for the same period in 1931. The “red” brand consti- 
tutes the top grade and the “blue” brand the second grade. 


Australians Studying Means of Increasing Meat Exports 


At Brisbane, Queensland, a laboratory has been estab- 
lished for research work in the export of chilled beef, with 
the idea of substituting this for frozen beef in the British 
market. Experiments will also be made in connection with 
bacon from frozen pigs. 


Mexican Duty on Stocker Sheep 


A Mexican decree, effective July 19, 1932, cancels the 
provision permitting the free importation of ten sheep for 
stocking purposes if accompanied by one sheep for breeding. 
Henceforth breeding sheep only will be admitted free. Stockers 
will pay a duty of 4 pesos a head, plus a surtax of 3 per 
cent of the duty. 


Britain Guarantees Price of Wheat 


Wheat-farmers of Great Britain, under a bill recently 
passed in Parliament, have been guaranteed a price of 10 
shillings per (long) hundredweight (about 98 cents a bushel 
at the current rate of exchange) for their grain. Millers are 
required to buy the entire home-grown crop up to 27,000,000 
hundredweights (50,400,000 bushels). 


Discount on Farming Machinery in Canada 


The Massey-Harris Company, Limited, of Toronto, 
Canada, manufacturer of farming equipment, is writing off 
10 per cent of its outstanding loans on implements if the 
notes for the sale of such implements are met in full this 
year. Where purchases are made this year, a 10 per cent 
discount will be allowed for complete cash payment. 
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CATTLE IN BLUESTEM AND OSAGE 
PASTURES 


Spring movement of cattle into the 
Bluestem (Flint Hills) section of Kansas 
has been about 15 per cent less than last 
year and 35 per cent less than in 1930, 
the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces. In-shipments from January to 
June have numbered 195,000 head, com- 
pared with 230,000 last year and 301,000 
in 1930. Pastures are in good condition, 
being rated at 93 per cent of normal. 

The Osage pastures in Oklahoma this 
year are carrying about 150,000 head, 
against 136,000 last year and 170,000 in 
1930. Grass had a late start, owing to a 
dry spring, but recent rains have im- 
proved conditions. 


CURING HAY BY BURNING 


Curing hay in “sweat-stacks” by let- 
ting it heat is really burning part of the 
hay to make heat to dry the rest, the 
Department of Agriculture says. When 
the hay heats in the sweat-stacks, a type 
of combustion takes place, although 
there is no actual flame. This method— 
used where there is so much rainfall that 
there is little chance to sun-cure the hay 
—produces what is known as “brown 
hay.” Although it may be relished by 
live stock, hay cured this way is inferior 
to properly made sun-cured hay, as the 
heating produces a degree of deteriora- 
tion. 


CRESTED WHEATGRASS FOR 
REPLANTING FARM LANDS 


Crested wheatgrass may help solve the 
problem of replanting to grass those 
lands in the semi-arid northern Great 
Plains where grain-farming has proved 
unprofitable, says the Department of 
Agriculture. The grass, introduced from 
Russia and Siberia, is extremely resist- 
ant to drought and cold. It is similar 
to the native western grasses, but is 
superior to them, and also to the culti- 
vated grasses which grow there. It may 
also prove valuable in pastures in that 
region, 

Although it is generally agreed that 
much land in the plains regions should 
0 back to grazing and hay land, this 
has not been easy to accomplish. After 


the sod has been broken and farmed for 
a few years, the native grasses are 
killed, and if the land is abandoned, 
weeds claim it. Crested wheatgrass may 
solve this problem. It is a perennial, and 
not only stands extreme drought and 
cold, but can choke out most of the 
weeds. 


FEED VALUE OF RUSSIAN 
THISTLES 


Russian thistle, bean straw, and flax- 
seed were some of the little-used plants 
and crops found to have considerable 
feeding value in a series of co-operative 
lamb- and pig-fattening experiments 
conducted by the Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Dry Land 
Agriculture Field Station of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Akron, Colorado. 
For one lot of twenty lambs, Russian 
thistles—one of the common “tumble- 
weeds” of the western plains—were 
ground fine and fed with shelled corn 
and cottonseed cake for ninety days. 
Some of the thistles were raked out of 
fence corners; others were cut green 
and cured for the experiment. Valuing 
the corn at 34 cents a bushel, the cake 
at $22 a ton, and the ground thistles 
at $5.50 a ton, the gains of the lambs 
cost $4.27 per 100 pounds live weight. 
The results from feeding a lot of cull 
lambs indicate that, if the thistles are 
cut green and made into hay, grinding 
is not necessary, as the lambs consumed 
the whole thistles just as readily. 

When bean straw, valued at $3 a ton, 
was fed with corn and cake to lambs at 
the same rate and value as in the 
thistle lot, the gains cost $3.66 per 100 
pounds. 

Although flaxseed screenings have 
been known to poison live stock, in the 
Colorado experiments pigs fed four- 
fifths of a pound a day of unscreened 
flaxseed—a home-grown protein feed— 
for ninety days as a supplement to 4 
pounds of ground hog millet showed no 
ill effects. 


CATTLE LOSSES FROM STUNTED 
SORGHUM 


A note of warning against buying 
sudan-grass seed that is, or may be, 
mixed with sorghum is sounded by the 
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Colorado Agricultural College. While 
sudan-grass pasture, if pure, it is stated, 
has never been known to kill animals, 
sorghum, or cane, when stunted by 
drought, develops prussic acid, which is 
a deadly poison. A farmer in Adams 
County, Colorado, who had turned a 
herd of twelve dairy cows into a sudan- 
grass pasture containing a few sorghum 
plants, within an hour lost ten of the 
cows by death from prussic-acid poison- 
ing. 

Sudan grass and sorghum cross read- 
ily, it is explained, and the hybrids are 
just as bad as the stunted cane. Great 
care should, therefore, be exercised in 
securing pure sudan-grass seed, even 
though it may cost more. Where sor- 
ghum is mixed with sudan grass, it is 
recommended that it be allowed to grow, 
and that it be cut and cured for hay, as 
it is safe to feed in this form. 





Goat 
Gave Its Name to 


TAXICAB 


Taxicab is an abbreviation of taximeter-cab- 
riolet —avehicle carrying an instrument for 
automatically registering the fare. The name 
cabriolet is the diminutive.of the French cab- 
riole, meaning “‘a leap’ like that of a goat, 
and was applied to this type of carriage 
because of its light, bounding motion. 
Cabriole came from the Italian capriola 
meaning “‘a somersault,”” from Latin caper 
“a he-goat,”” capra ‘‘a she-goat.”” There are 
thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 
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HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $5.00; 


Grimm Alfalfa, $7.00; White 
Sweet Clover, $2.50. All 60-lb. 
bushel. Track Concordia. Return 
seed if not satisfied. GEORGE 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 




















































RANGE CONDITIONS AS REPORTED 
BY CATTLEMEN 


’ California 


Cattle are fat in this part of the 
state, and there is plenty of feed and 
water. Prices are low, but cattlemen 
are in slightly better spirits than they 
were.—F RANK S. BROWN, Covelo. 


Colorado 


Rains in this section have been very 
spotted this season. There is an abun- 
dance of weeds on the range, because it 
was dry so long. Lots of grass roots 
are dead. Cattle did very well through 
June, but since then the flies have been 
the worst I ever saw. The animals go 
packed tight together in bunches, and 
some days they hardly graze at all.—cC. 
D. OSWALD, Kit Carson. 


Idaho 


We have lots of grass here. Cattle 
are doing fine, but will be late. They 
have quit bawling for feed. The hay 
crop is good.—CHARLES MACE, Eagle. 


Montana 


Eastern Montana—in fact, the whole 
state—is in fine condition so far. Grass 
is better than it has been for years at 
this time, and grain crops are looking 
very good. All kinds of live stock are 
in fine shape. But we still can use lots 
of rain—G, 8. GuPTON, Miles City. 


June has been a very rainy month 
here. Mountain ranges are excellent, 
but the lower range lands are not so 
good. There will be a fair hay crop. 
Grains are in fair growing condition. 
Live stock looks good, and there will be 
early beef. Cattle are very low in price, 
and I believe they will be still lower this 
fall_—F. E. RItTeL, Wolf Creek. 


It has been hot and dry in this part 
of Montana. Grass is good. Crops are 
not so good, and money is very scarce. 
No cattle are changing hands; no buy- 
ers. Nobody knows what the end will 
be.—WILLIAM MUNSON, Gopher. 


Nebraska 


The early summer was dry here, but 
throughout June we have had plenty of 
rain. Pastures are good, and cattle are 
doing well. Prospects are favorable for 
an abundant hay crop. There has been 
no contracting of calves or feeders of 
any kind as yet. Prices are so low that 
people do not like to let anything go; 
but, of course, there will be plenty of 
sales a little later an, even at the low 
prices, if they do not get any better.— 
G. B. VAN METER, Tryon. 


I honestly think that we have turned 
the corner and are headed for better 
times. I have never seen the range in 
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Nebraska any better at the beginning 
of July than it is today. The Sand 
Hills are an ocean of grass, and they 
should turn out thousands of slick, fat 
feeders this fall. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of Nebraska’s wheat 
lands are growing corn this year, and 
prospects today are for the largest corn 
crop that we have harvested for years.— 
T. D. OGDEN, Maxwell. 


Nevada 


Live stock in this section is doing 
nicely. There is plenty of feed, and 
water and winter range were never bet- 
ter. We shall have fat lambs and steers 
this fall. All we need is a market with 
a fair price—JAMES C. RIORDAN, Lund. 


New Mexico 


Cattle are just about in average con- 
dition in this neighborhood, with just 
an ordinary calf crop. Some localities 
need more rain.—R. L. MARTIN, Glenrio. 


North Dakota 


Things look good here this year. 
There is lots of grass, and a fine crop 
is in sight, provided nothing happens to 
it—W. B. TAYLOR, Bowman. 


Oregon 


Conditions in our part of the country 
are very favorable for a good hay crop, 
and grass is excellent. Cattle are in 
fine shape, and will be fat this fall.— 
ORRIN C. MILLS, Paulina. 


Stock is doing well in this part of the 
country. We are having a good grass 
season. But, of course, prices are very 
low.—W. F. Craic, Enterprise. 


Stock ranges are extra good this 
year. There is plenty of water and 
good grass. If prices go up, the cattle 
business will be a lot brighter, and we 
shall have good hay crops to help out.— 
LEE STRODE, Rockville. 


Texas 


Cattle wintered well here. We have 
had plenty of moisture. Grass is good, 
and range stock is doing well. Not much 
trading that I have heard of.—HuGH 
E. MItier, Shamrock. 


Range is fine. Cattle are doing well, 
but the calf crop is short.—Roy 
CUSTER, Bakersfield. 


Grass never was better here. A good 
calf crop is in sight. All cattle will be 
in fine feeding condition by fall. Dry- 
lot, full-fed cattle have been. shipped. 
The wheat crop is almost a total fail- 
ure. Row crops will be late on account 
of replanting.—C. H. Gippincs, Dalhart. 


Recent rains have put local men in 
position to hold off the present market. 
Our pasture and herd developments are 
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showing up a new stock country of 

heavy per-acre carrying capacity.—T, B. 

CALDWELL, JR., Mount Pleasant. 
Wyoming 


Meadows are looking fine, and we 
have prospects of a good hay crop, 
Range grass has made a fair growth, 
but is drying up now. Cattle have done 
fine, and should be good and fat this 
fall. Let us hope that prices will look 
up, so that we can see over the hill once 
more.—S. A. LLoyp, Halfway. 


LAMB CROP SMALLER 


The lamb crop of the whole United 
States for 1932 is reported by the De 
partment of Agriculture as 29,717,000 
head, which is 2,656,000, or 8 per cent, 
less than last year. While the number 
of ewes one year old and over on Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, was about 2 per cent larger 
than on the same date in 1931, there 
was a heavy death loss in the western 
states before lambing. 

In the thirteen range states the lamb 
crop was about 12 per cent under last 
year’s. The number of lambs docked in 
these states is estimated at 18,955,000, 
compared with 21,690,000 in 1931. 


JUNE PIG SURVEY 


For the country as a whole, the crop 
of spring pigs, according to the June 
survey of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was 7 per cent smaller than in 
1931, or 50,093,000, compared with 53, 
851,000 a year ago. In the Corn Belt 
states the crop was 10.3 per cent 
smaller, the number saved being esti- 
mated at 39,783,000, against 44,337,000 
last year. There is an increase of 1.2 
per cent in sows bred for fall farrow- 
ing in the United States as a whole, but 
a reduction of 0.4 per cent in the Corn 
Belt. 


A PROFITABLE TRANSACTION 


A short time ago a farmer in Ne 
braska shipped a bunch of thirty sheep 
to the Omaha stock-yards. Two days 
later he received a letter from the com- 
mission firm, asking him to remit $2 in 
cash to settle the account. The firm had 
sold the sheep, which had realized $2 
less than the freight, handling charges, 
and commission fees amounted to. 


Taking No Chances.—Mr. Finkelstein, 
the goldsmith, presented little Abie with 
a bowl of goldfish. Next day they were 
all found to be dead. 

“Vy, vot’s the matter?” asked Mr, 
Finkelstein. “Vot have you done, Abie? 


“Nothin’, fader,” said Abie. “I just 
gave ’em the acid test to see if they vos 
real gold!”—Tit-Bits (London). 











